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Ts British delegates to the Washington Con- 








ference have sailed—without Mr. Lloyd George. 

On Friday the Conference will open. Its 
prospects have not grown brighter during the past 
week ortwo. There is no doubt that President Harding 
and Mr. Hughes are very much in earnest and will 
leave no stone unturned to make the Conference a 
success in the very fullest and best sense of the word. 
But they are handicapped in two respects; they do 
not understand the European situation, and apparently 
they neither represent nor can control American press 
opinion. The biggest and most respected newspapers 
in America are at this very moment conducting special 
anti-Japanese campaigns; and the Japanese issue is 
the crux of the whole Conference! What the idea 
behind such tactics is we cannot imagine. There is 
no likelihood at all of the British delegates being 
stampeded into an attitude of hostility towards our 
Ally the contrary effect is more probable. And unless 
the American Government and the American public 
can help us out by adopting a friendly attitude towards 
Japan and showing a sincere anxiety to come to a 
real understanding with her, the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance will have to be renewed—and that would mean 
that the Conference had been a complete failure. There 
can be no Entente of all the English-speaking races on 
the basis of an avowed hostility to Japan. The attitude 
of the American press on this subject is very disturbing. 

* * * 

The ex-King Karl and his wife have now been bustled 
off—rather pathetic figures in their misfortune—on a 
British gunboat. Their destination is said to be 
Madeira, which may be as good a temporary habitation 
for them as any other. It need hardly be permanent, 








for, if they are dangerous now, they will be quite harm- 
less in a few years time. The reports of Karl’s abdi- 
cation were false ; he has refused to renounce his crown, 
and the duty of taking it away from him and his House 
is laid on the Hungarian Parliament. That done, it 
will be a case of Le roi est mort: vive—Horthy or some 
other pretender to the throne who may be produced 
by one of the rival Magyar factions. We do not think 
we have yet done with monarchism—and we are sure 
we have not done with reaction—in Hungary. It is 
a serious question, because it is largely on Hungarian 
policy that the policy of the Little Entente will hinge. 
The Little Entente has come in for a good deal of criti- 
cism during the past week. On the whole, however, 
we do not consider there has been much to complain 
of. Its feverish military activities were natural, and 
they looked more terrible than they really were. Its 
demand that Hungary should pay the expenses of 
mobilisation was, of course, untenable; but it was 
soon dropped. The Little Entente has certainly 
enhanced its power as a result of the Karlist adventure. 
It may become, as we said last week, a danger or a 
blessing. At present we have got to pin some hopes 
to it, if only because it is the most promising element 
of stability in Southern Europe. If the Great Powers 
want to keep it in the right path, they can usefully 
begin by mending their own ways. 
* * * 

The Franco-Turkish Agreement, which has just been 
published, marks a new stage in the affairs of the Near 
East. France has, in effect, made a separate peace 
with Turkey—the new Turkey, be it noted, not the old, 
of whose Government in Constantinople nobody takes 
any notice. If it is not a “ peace with honour” for the 
Turks, it is at least a peace with considerable profit 
for the French. The Agreement not only provides 
for the settlement of political questions, such as bound- 
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aries between Syria and Turkey, and the exchange of 

risoners, it gives France large economic concessions. 

he covering letter of the Nationalist Foreign Minister 
opens up @ very cheerful prospect. After referring to 
certain specified leases of chrome, iron and silver mines, 
it goes on to say that “the Turkish Government is 
ready to examine with the greatest good will other 
demands . . . relative to the concession of mines, 
railways, harbours and rivers, on condition that the 
said demands shall be in conformity with the reciprocal 
interests of Turkey and France.” There are, besides, 
rumours of still other arrangements, which have not 
been made public—the organisation by France of the 
Turkish gendarmerie and mining and railway building 
concessions to French groups. It is highly probable 
that Italy will follow the lead of France; Italian 
negotiators are already in Angora. Meantime, the 
British Government is sitting amid the ruins of its own 
sand castle. We hope that it is at last going to put 
away childish things. M. Gounaris, the Greek Prime 
Minister, has apparently had his hopes dashed at the 
Foreign Office. He is being warned, it is said, that he 
will have to accept “ mediation,” and even to go back 
to the old proposals, under which Smyrna was to be 
an autonomous unit, nominally subject to Turkey, 
but with a Governor responsible to the Powers. Media- 
tion, in present circumstances, may not be easy to 
achieve ; but it is an urgent necessity. The net result 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s policy, so far, has been to lower 
British prestige throughout the Moslem world, to increase 
our expenditure throughout the Middle East, to in- 
tensify our differences with France and Italy in Con- 
stantinople and the Levant, and to gain nothing—or 
less than nothing—for the misguided Greeks. 

* . * 


The leaders of the Khilafat agitation have been 
sent to prison for two years, with hard labour, This 
is the somewhat surprising result of the trial at Karachi 
which, though reported to this country only in a few 
short cables, may well prove to be a historic landmark 
in the history of India. The Ali brothers maintained 
their character as non-co-operators to the extent only 
of not taking part in the evidence. They both delivered 
long speeches at the end. Mr. Mahomed Ali’s speech 
was a highly characteristic compound of ironic analysis 
and religious emotion—as strange an utterance as the 
Indian courts have heard in our time. He denied that 
he had made any personal attempt to persuade Moslem 
troops to desert ; But he contended that the resolution 
of the Khilafat conferences declaring that no Moslem 
could lawfully remain in the Indian army was justified 
at the time ie the imminence of a further attack on 
the Angora Government, He and his associates had 
obeyed the law of God. Mr. Shaukat Ali was much 
less careful than his brother in defining his relation to 

assive resistance. They had stood, he said, with 
Mr. Gandhi in urging non-violence ;_ but if the Gandhi 
doctrine did not succeed by December 31st, then they 
might resort to violence. The accused were charged 
under various clauses of the penal code, but there was 
no effort to hide the fact that the enticing of Sepoys 
was the one offence with which the prosecution was 
concerned. This accounts for the brothers’ expectation 
of a life sentence. 

* * 

Sir Alfred Mond’s Bill onotes the measure of 
rates equalisation in the Metropolitan area seems 
likely to have an easy Pe It is based directly 
on the agreement arrived at by the representatives of 
the richer and poorer London Boroughs; and there 
is accordingly a disposition to let it go through Parlia- 
ment without serious challenge. The Council of the 


City of London and Sir Frederick Banbury, with a few 
more stalwarts, are, of course, against it; but, as they 
would almost certainly be against any proposal designed 


to deal with any situation which has to be dealt with, 
their opposition is of small account. The general 
effect of the measure is to equalise the burden of outdoor 
relief throughout the London area, and to place upon 
the Ministry of Health the task of prescribing relief 
scales which it considers to be reasonable, and of pre- 
venting extravagant expenditure by any single Board 
of Guardians. The effect of this will inevitably be to 
increase the control exercised by Whitehall over the 
local bodies ; but this could hardly have been avoided 
in an emergency scheme of equalisation which did not 
establish a common Poor Law authority for the Metro- 
politan area. The best that can be said for the Bill is 
that it is a useful makeshift for the moment, and that 
it will help to tide the poorer Boroughs over their present 
difficulties. For a more effective handling of the prob- 
lem we must presumably await the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Greater London. In view of 
the completeness of the information concerning London 
government that is already available, the Commission 
ought to be able to do its work, and to produce a scheme, 
pretty rapidly. The passing of the present emergency 
measure does not in any way remove the need for an 
early reorganisation of the whole structure of local 
government in and around London. 
* * * 


The Government has definitely refused to allow the 
balance of about £3,000,000, remaining out of the 
£10,000,000 voted in aid of the coal industry at the 
close of the late dispute, to be applied to the further 
relief of the miners during the present emergency. The 
effect of this decision is to make a very bad situation 
almost hopeless. Under the terms of the recent agree- 
ment a living wage cannot be paid in many of the coal- 
fields, and the owners state that the position will be 
even worse next month than it is now. The Govern- 
ment has, indeed, announced that both the £25,000,000 
loan voted in aid of development work and the export 
credit scheme will be open to the coal industry; but 
it is obvious that what is wrong with the industry is 
neither shortage of capital for development nor in- 
ability to give credit. The owners have large capital 
sums specially put aside during the war period for post- 
war development; but there is nothing in the present 
condition of the industry to encourage them to use 
these sums, or to borrow others, for such a purpose, 
There is no difficulty about production; the problem 
is that of selling even the restricted amount of coal that 
is being produced. Export credits will not help; 
for the main difficulty lies, not in the date of payment, 
but in the price. And the prices which can be quoted 
for export remain extraordinarily high despite the fact 
that miners’ wages, especially in the exporting areas, 
have fallen far below the pre-war standard of living. 
Freight rates, in particular, are very high indeed—in 
many cases, it is stated, four times as much as before 
the war. Neither the mines nor the railways afford 
at all a good advertisement of the benefits of that 
“private enterprise” which the Government has so 
carefully restored in order to protect these industries 
from the “ruin” which public ownership would have 
brought upon them. 

* * * 

The proceedings of the International Labour Con- 
ference at Geneva, of which only meagre reports have 
yet come to hand, do not appear to be very satisfactory. 
The attempt of the French employers’ and Government 
delegates to expunge from the agenda the main subject 
which the Conference was summoned to discuss—labour 
conditions in agriculture—has, indeed, been defeated ; 
but the French have succeeded in their chief object of 
—— any proposal for a draft Convention applying 
to agriculture the principle of the forty-eight hours 
week, from being even discussed. Consequently, the 
Conference is shorn of a good deal of its importance ; 
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and, in face of the challenge flung down by the British 
and other Governments to a number of the Conventions 
approved at previous Conferences, it is virtually in- 
evitable that it should mark time, in the hope that the 
present mania for the abolition of all forms of legal 
regulation of working conditions will pass, and the 
nations return to the frame of mind in which the con- 
stitution of the International Labour Office was origin- 
ally drafted. In this country there are already signs 
that those who would scrap all regulation of industry are 
not to have matters all their own way. Before the 
Committee of Enquiry into the Trade Boards Act, 
a number of employers have already given evidence in 
favour of the Trade Board system, and the loudly 
heralded attack upon it seems likely to fizzle out igno- 
miniously. Perhaps this may be taken as the first faint 
sign of returning industrial sanity. 


* * * 


The workers in the engineering and shipbuilding 
industries have yielded to force majeure, and, on a ballot 
yote, have accepted further drastic reductions in wages. 
There was, indeed, no other course open to them; 
for, in the present situation of both industries, a suc- 
cessful strike would be almost impossible. The small- 
ness of the numbers voting on the ballot by which the 
decision was reached is, however, extraordinary. At 
least a million and a half wage-earners are directly 
affected by the reductions, and the vast majority of 
these belong to the Trade Unions which conducted 
the ballot. Yet the total number of votes recorded was 
under 320,000. Similarly low polls have been recorded 
in other recent Trade Union ballots. Unemployment, 
and migration from district to district in sesme 4 of work, 
furnish a part of the explanation ; but it is to be found 
mainly in two causes—the apathy and fatalism pro- 
duced among the less enthusiastic Trade Unionists by 
the continued depression, and the unwillingness of 
many of the keener members to vote in favour of accept- 
ing the reductions, even while they realise that resist- 
ance to them is practically hopeless. The morale of 
Trade Unionists is undoubtedly suffering a serious 
strain under the present conditions; and the loss of 
power resulting from unemployment brings with it also 
a decrease of interest. Men are attracted to more 
violent policies and to organisations which, with even 
less adequate means at their disposal, can promise more 
because they have less responsibility. But, in reality, 
the most the Trade Unions, or any other working-class 
organisations, can do for the present is to hold together 
and to conserve their organisations for a more favourable 
time, fighting meanwhile a purely defensive battle 
against the more extreme concessions demanded{ of 


them. 
* ok . 


The annual municipal elections have been held this 
week in all Boroughs throughout Great Britain, with 
the exception of London. With a net gain of about 
seventy seats, the Labour Party has done much better 
than it was expected to do, and neither the combination 
of its opponents in many areas on a common platform 
nor the skirmishing opposition of Communist candidates 
appear to have produced much effect. In some parts 
of the country it has suffered important setbacks ; 
m Manchester, for example, the Conservatives have 
regained their majority on the Council over the com- 
bined strength of Labour and the Progressives. In 
most parts of Lancashire, where big advances were made 
two years ago, Labour has done badly; but these 
losses are more than offset by substantial gains in the 
West Midlands and the South of England. In Glasgow 
there has been a setback; but in many of the smaller 
Scottish towns more than equivalent gains have been 
made. There are no such big reverses of fortune as 
occurred in the elections of 1919; and the result of the 


great majority of contests is “No change.” Figures 
showing the proportion of voters who went to the poll 
are not yet available; but all parties made unusually 
vigorous efforts to whip up supporters, and a com- 
paratively high poll was probably secured. Unemployed 
candidates, standing directly as nominees of the, mainly 
Communist, Unemployed Committees, were usually 
unsuccessful. “‘ Anti-Waste” made some gains in 
the South of England, and notably large proportions 
of “‘ Independent ” candidates of varying complexions 
were returned. According to the Times analysis of the 
results, the candidates returned included 400 Conser- 
vatives, 210 Liberals, 204 members of the Labour Party, 
and 150 Independents. This return is probably m- 
complete, but it indicates fairly accurately the strength 
of parties. The Liberal strength is largely in the 
Lancashire towns and in Scotland; the representatives 
of the other groups are more evenly distributed over 
the country. 
* * * 

An Irish Correspondent writes: For the first time 
in its dealings with Sinn Fein the House of Commons 
has done the right thing in the right way. The 
smashing defeat of the Diehard motion has not only 
cleared an obstacle from the path of Mr. Lloyd George, 
but there was a dramatic completeness about the 
overthrow of the wreckers which makes a strong appeal 
to the Irish imagination. Hitherto extremists on this 
side of the Channel have found it easy to make capital 
by playing on the deep-seated fear that the pene 
and promises of English politicians, as so often in the 
past, might be merely a baited hook. It was generally 
agreed that Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues desired 
peace, but Nationalists were by no means certain that 
they were prepared to face any real sacrifice or run 
any risks to obtain it. Ireland was even more dubious 
as to the attitude of the Unionist majority in Parlia- 
ment. Were they so firmly wedded to the rigid formu- 
laries of their creed as to threaten at the critical moment 
a revolt to which Ministers would surrender at dis- 
cretion ? The division on Colonel Gretton’s motion has 
done much to resolve these doubts. It has shown 
that, with a few insignificant exceptions, men of all 
parties at Westminster want a settlement and are 
convineed that the road to a settlement lies through 
negotiations with those Irishmen who, in the Prime 
Minister's favourite phrase, can “‘ deliver the goods.” 

* * * 


This agreement in principle, while strengthening 
the position of the plenipotentiaries on both sides, 
does not in itself eliminate the difficulties that confront 
the Conference. Logically, the Sinn Fein position is 
impregnable. Ulster takes its stand upon the Act of 
1920. But the Act of 1920 is no more sacrosanct 
than the Act of 1914, which was suspended because 
it was supposed to clash with Ulster interests. And 
every argument which is employed to induce Sinn 
Fein to abate its full demand applies with equal force 
to the Six Counties, whose tee og while making a 
fetish of their devotion to the Empire, sist in 
jeopardising the fundamental basis of the Empire by 
their refusal to accept any compromise. The security 
and honour of Great Britain, according to Mr. Lloyd 
George, may entail in the last resort war to the knife 
against the Sinn Fein provinces. But if a struggle 
which would mean on a conservative estimate the 
employment of at least a quarter of a million of British 
troops, and might be prolonged for years, can be avoided 
by concessions on the part of Ulster which do not 
imperil her real interests, surely it is imperative from 
the point of view of the honour and security of Great 
Britain that the strongest pressure shall be used to 
seeure these concessions. Should the refusal of the 


North to yield an inch precipitate war anew, not Ulster, 
but England, will have to pay the piper. 


That fact 
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alone justifies the British Government, in spite of the 
frenzied protests of the Northern Parliament, in insisting 
on its right to have a say in calling the tune. 

* * * 


PourticaL CORRESPONDENT writes:— While too much 
might easily be read into Mr. Lloyd George’s use of 
the phrase “someone at this box” to denote the 

possible expounder of a new blood-and-iron policy for Ireland 
should the present peace effort fail, the expression was, undoubt- 
edly, intended to provoke thought. It occurred twice in the 
course of the speech, and was illustrated by one of those fanciful 
pieces of self-portraiture, after which all Prime Ministers seem to 
strive on occasion, depicting the present holder of the office 
in the act of handing in his demission to his Sovereign. Difficult 
as it may be to visualise this group in the mind’s eye, I think 
it was meant to be so envisaged by some of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
colleagues—particularly by those who have been steadily 
encouraging Northern Ireland in resistance to all concessions. 
- * * 


As with those Liberals who stood out against the Government 
in the Maurice debate, three or four years ago, so with the Union- 
ists who voted the other day in the Diehard lobby—they are, 
if possible, to be frozen out of political life. Frankly, I doubt 
the feasibility of such a vendetta. At the next election some of 
the revolters will disappear in any event. For example, such 
misfits as Sir Alexander Sprot, Mr. Asquith’s accidental sup- 
planter in the representation of East Fife, and the acrobatic 
Sir Keith Fraser, who, though one of the original sponsors of 
the censure motion ultimately voted against it, are unlikely to 
reappear. Others might be named, but not because of any 
decree of proscription by the Prime Minister; rather for the 
reason that their seats have long been bespoken for Labour. 
As for the ringleaders of the group, I should say not only that 
most of them were fairly safe but that their constituencies 
being what they are—Burton-on-Trent, Liverpool, the City of 
London, and a string of southern watering-places—nearly all 
have been made the safer through this little reactionary fling. 

” * * 


These are some of the considerations that stand in the way of 
the next tactical move expected from their leader by a section 
of the Coalition. According to this theory, the mutineers are 
to be treated as representing all that is left of the older Conser- 
vatism, while those who supported the Government (a proportion 
of about ten to one) are to be welded together into a new Centre 
party, not unbenevolently disposed towards Mr. Lloyd George’s 
coming big further curve to the Left. Unfortunately, the bye- 
elections, so far from encouraging Leftward curves on the part 
of opportunist Unionists, reveal a tendency to out-Tory the 
Diehards in their repudiation of half-and-half policies and can- 
didatures. What, for instance, has become of the Leftward 
curve in Hornsey? Personally, I shall begin to believe in the 
new movement when I see the Conservative organisations in 
constituencies represented by Tory Diehards deciding to replace 
those whole-hoggers by Lloyd George candidates modelled on the 
McCurdy pattern. 

* * 

Rather inconsistently, it is generally assumed by the Coalition 
that the Prime Minister might have a General Election on Ireland 
and excommunicate the Diehards at the same time. Would he 
himself, on the contrary, not be compelled in that event to come 
out as an ultra-Diehard ? According to what may be assumed 
to be the authorised forecasts of his contingent plans, a General 
Election in such circumstances would be made to turn not, as 
Sinn Fein would desire, on the question of Belfast’s grip on 
Tyrone and Fermanagh, but on the issue so unskilfully pressed 
by Mr. De Valera of Ireland’s allegiance to the Crown. That 
some such manceuvre is in reserve and would be attempted in 
the event of the failure of the negotiations seems likely enough. 
Certainly the Diehards have no doubt of it. Hence their pre- 
dictions, despite last Monday’s division, that Mr. Lloyd George 
may yet be leading them in a Diehard election. 

* * * 


Meanwhile, the resignation hint undoubtedly suggests inter- 
esting possibilities, even if only designed in the first instance to 
bring the extremists of the Northern Irish Government, as well 
as Ulster’s backers in the Cabinet, to reason. For what would 
become of the whole mechanism of the present political apparatus 
—Irish negotiations, Coalition Government and Parliament, 
even the Coalition itself—if its linch-pin were to drop out? 
I can imagine certain compensations for such a loss, but none 
that would console the Coalition. 


——— 


*“HIS CONSCIENCE MUST BE 
CLEAR” 


HE prospects of the Irish Conference are 
definitely brighter than they have ever been 
before. We have never believed that the 
negotiations were likely to break down, because 
neither side could afford to let them break down; 
but the events of the past week have afforded fresh 
and very much more positive grounds for confidence, 
Monday’s debate and division have cleared the air 
in a remarkable way. It is not merely that Mr. Lloyd 
George has obtained an overwhelming vote of confidence. 
That in itself, of course, is very important, since it 
gives him as completely free a hand as any negotiator 
could desire. But what seems to us far more important 
is the terms in which he defined his own position, 
The salient passage in the speech ran as follows : 
Before doing that [i.e., inviting young men once more to risk 
their lives in Ireland] you must first of all convince the people 
of this country that there is no other alternative. We must 

convince the Empire. We must convince ourselves. . . .1 

cannot conceal from the House the possibility that I may have 

to make the grim announcement that it is impossible to settle 
without danger or dishonour. In that terrible hour when 
someone standing at this Box has to ask the House of Commons 
to invite the country to make greater sacrifices, his conscience 
must be clear. We must feel that everything has been done 
so that every member of this House can go to his constituents 

. and say we are fighting for the security of the British 

Empire, we are fighting for the honour of Britain, we are 

jighting for freedom and right. 

The phrase, “his conscience must be clear,’ used 
by Mr. Lloyd George about Ireland, offers obvious 
opportunities for ironic comment, but we do not think 
such comments are worth making, since they would 
not be relevant to the immediate situation. For that 
the phrase, in its underlying meaning, was sincerely 
used cannot be doubted. The Prime Minister clearly 
intends so to shape his policy as to put himself right 
with the conscience and public opinion not only of 
England but of the Empire and the civilised world. 
That test is good enough for us ; it is a more satisfactory, 
and indeed a more exact, definition of policy than any 
list of terms or conditions could have been, and so 
long as the Prime Minister abides by it he may rest 
assured of the support of the overwhelming majority 
of the people of this country. 

Cynics may say that there is more calculation than 
conscience in Mr. Lloyd George’s new attitude towards 
the Irish problem. That may be true, but what does 
it matter? When a Government seeks security on 
the solid rock of world-wide public opinion it is not 
necessary to enquire into the motives of the search. 
Call it ‘“‘ manceuvring for position ’—it is at any rate 
a kind of manceuvring for position of which we can 
all heartily approve, and which, if it were universally 
practised, would make democracy a very much more 
real and effective instrument of good government than 
it is to-day. It is commonly said, in semi-disparagement 
of Mr. Lloyd George, that he always has his ear to 
the ground. Certainly, it is a faculty which is not 
wholly admirable in itself, but it is, after all, a faculty 
which democracy must require of its leaders. In 
connection especially with the Irish negotiations we 
ask for nothing better than that the spokesmen on 
both sides should keep their ears to the ground. If 
they will only do that a settlement will come quickly. 

It is, indeed, for this reason that we are so hopeful 
concerning the outcome of the Conference, for both 
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sides evidently have at least one eye glued on the public 
opinion of the English-speaking world, and, assuming 
that their eyesight is good, they are sure, sooner or 
later, to come to identical conclusions, since they are 
appealing to a single tribunal. There are two dangerous 
issues, the question of nominal allegiance to the British 
Crown and the question of the counties of Tyrone and 
Fermanagh. The Sinn Fein delegates cannot afford 
to allow the negotiations to be broken off on the first ; 
Mr. Lloyd George cannot afford to allow them to be 
broken off on the second—which is most fortunate. 
The remaining issues, of which the most important 
are the questions of Anglo-Irish finance and the naval 
control of Irish ports, are not likely to give rise to 
crucial difficulties. The same may, perhaps, really 
be said of the “allegiance” issue, dangerous and 
delicate as it is. For, in fact, it is a chose jugée. The 
Sinn Fein leaders know perfectly well that there has 
never been any possibility of a settlement on the basis of 
a repudiation of the British Crown, and they would not 
have come to London to negotiate unless they were 
prepared ultimately to give way on that point. It 
becomes a difficult issue only when it is emphasised 
—as it was in Mr. De Valera’s foolish telegram to the 
Pope; if the real issues can be settled the question of 
allegiance will be disposed of easily enough, but until 
then it cannot be dealt with at all. While we are 
quarrelling about the other things it will remain 
fundamental; when we are agreed, it will become 
irrelevant. 


The central and almost insuperable difficulty is, 
of course, still the question of Ulster. We called it 
just now the question of Tyrone and Fermanagh, 
but that merely describes the form which it has taken 
for the moment under the necessities of the process of 
manceuvring for position. Sinn Fein talks of those 
two counties, partly, no doubt, because it is very sore 
about them and about what has lately been going on 
in them, but mainly because in regard to them it has 
an unanswerable case; they are Sinn Fein counties. 
The Sinn Fein spokesmen at the Conference, it is 
reported, have said in effect, “‘ Let us have these two 
counties and we will accept Dominion status.” The 
accuracy of the report may be doubted. In any case, 
the position is not, of course, in reality quite so simple 
as all that. Sinn Fein wants not the two counties 
but the six counties—a united Ireland. The two 
counties are merely a lever by which pressure may 
be brought to bear upon Ulster, for their inclusion 
in Ulster is wholly indefensible. No English statesman 
could, with “a clear conscience,” ask young men 
once more to risk their lives in order to keep Tyrone 
and Fermanagh under the Northern Parliament. Yet 
Ulster cannot do without Tyrone and Fermanagh, or, 
at any rate, thinks she cannot. The Sinn Fein 
representatives have, therefore, chosen their ground 
well. They have forced an issue upon which all the 
world will be against Ulster; and it appears that 
the British Government—pursuing the policy defined 
by Mr. Lloyd George in the words we have quoted— 
Is supporting their demand and has actually invited 
the Ulster Government to agree to the holding of a 
plebiscite in the disputed area! But Ulster, it is to be 
feared, cares very little about the opinion of the world, 
and it is extremely unlikely that she will agree to any- 
thing of the kind. A deadlock will thus be created— 
with Ulster more isolated than she has ever been before. 

According to the Morning Post the whole of this is a 
dastardly intrigue “‘ hardly visible as yet but so foul 





that it can be smelt” to throw the blame of the break 
up of the Conference upon Ulster. “ Intrigue” seems 
scarcely an appropriate word with which to describe 
a direct appeal to public opinion; but if it be an 
intrigue it is at any rate likely to be a successful one. 
Ulster will be to blame and will get the blame—in 
London and Washington, Ottawa and Melbourne. The 
only question is whether the load of moral censure 
will be heavy enough to disturb her serene assurance 
of rectitude. We imagine that more material forms of 
pressure will probably be necessary. But whether the 
present Government will consent to these being em- 
ployed is a matter concerning which Mr. Lloyd George 
himself seems to be doubtful. His own course, however, 
is clear. He knows which is the bad case and which is 
the good one, in case an appeal to the country should 
have to be made. A year ago he was a good friend 
of the Orangemen because he respected the great 
personal influence of Sir Edward Carson in the House 
of Commons; but Sir Edward Carson is now Lord 
Carson and has left no successor in the Lower House. 
We wonder whether the Orangemen have yet realised 
how much that means. 


There can, of course, be no question of “ coercing” 
Ulster. Nor could the British Government stand aside 
if Sinn Fein were to attempt a forcible occupation of 
the disputed counties. But it is not difficult to imagine 
forms of economic pressure which would be wholly 
legitimate and to which Ulster would be specially 
sensitive. The Morning Post has obligingly suggested 
one such form. Its words are worth quoting : 

The demand may not be for the dismemberment of Ulster. 
There are other ways of offering up a Loyalist sacrifice to 
the rebels. One is the conclusion of an agreement which 
will put such violent economic pressure on Ulster to come 
into a “ United ” Ireland as could scarcely be resisted. Southern 
Ireland . . . could do with an income-tax of 6d. or Is. in 
the £; Northern Ireland if she stuck to the Empire would 
still have to pay 6s. 

The Morning Post, it must be presumed, knows its 
Ulster. The Ulstermen are “ loyalists” sans peur et 
sans reproche—but not when it is a question of 5s. 
in the £. The temptation to shirk their share of the 
burdens of the Great War “could scarcely be resisted.” 
Rather would they become a “ Loyalist sacrifice to the 
rebels.” Well, they would at any rate be a willing 
sacrifice, and we do not see why they should be denied 
the opportunity of such martyrdom. It is not certain, 
of course, that the Southern Irish income tax can be 
as low as Is. We hope and believe that the Irish 
will be willing to accept some share of the cost of a 
war to which they committed themselves through 
the mouths of their elected representatives, and in 
which they bore a great part. But possibly the Ulster- 
men would part with their principles for 2s. instead of 
5s. What does the Morning Post think? It would 
clearly be worth our while to pay the 2s. or even the 5s. 
for a settlement, instead of entering on a new military 
campaign. 

The Morning Post is perhaps hardly fair to Ulster, 
but the fact remains that some means must be found 
of overcoming her peculiar and incorrigible “ loyalty ” 
and bringing her to reason. That is Mr. Lloyd George’s 
great task, and after the vote of confidence which he 
secured on Monday we do not see why he should not 

rove equal to it. The great thing, however, is that he 
om done, in effect if not in form, what Sinn Fein has 
always demanded. He has submitted the Irish issue 
to the arbitration of the world. And having done 
that, if he can hold his own party, he will solve the 
problem. 
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THE RUSSIAN OFFER 


HE Soviet Note of last Monday is an offer which 
ought to rally all that there is left of statesmanship 
in the Governments of Europe. Russia asks for 

an international conference that will establish her in a 
firm and formal peace ; she will pay the price of it by recog- 
nising within certain limits the Tsarist debts. It is an 
answer to the mean recommendations of the Brussels Con- 
ference, a quicker and a more favourable answer than any 
of us had dared to expect. If it is not an acceptance of all 
the conditions with which we tried to choke the hopes of 
starving men and our own better instincts, it is at least 
the concession of the main principle. It is an opportunity 
for the Powers to put an end at last to their catalogue of 
blunders and crimes against the general peace. What will 
they do with it ? 

The intransigents have, of course, lost no time in trumpet- 
ing their mischievous advice. There is nothing here to 
satisfy the straitest sect of the bondholders. There is 
nothing to satisfy the little children, imperfectly disguised 
in the frockcoats of Ministers and publicists, who have 
wearied us for the past three years with their Bolshevik 
bogey-rigging. Moscow is still no more than a nest of thieves 
and murderers ; this Note, like everything else that emanates 
from that quarter, is only a trick. In Paris, we are told, 
the Soviet offer has been received with scepticism and scorn. 
Here, the Morning Post suggests that the astute Bolsheviks 
are at their old game of trying to make propaganda at 
home and to “divide the Allies” abroad. One faction 
of our implacables demands “‘ more guarantees”; another 
will have no converse with Satan. “ Lenin’s offer,” says 
the Gaulois, “ proves that his Government is growing a 
little weaker every day. Let us leave it to come to an end 
of its too long dying agony in peace.” This is a counsel 
of perfection which seems to us to be based on a gross mis- 
calculation of the vital powers of Lenin’s government, which 
forgets that even if it should die, its death agony would 
very probably he far from peaceful, and which still leaves 
the creditors of Russia in supreme uncertainty as to what 
they will get from any other government. There are, 
perhaps, two legitimate questions which may be asked by 
those whose chief concern with Russia is to recover money 
from her. The first is, what is to be done about the war 
debts ?. The Soviet Government only undertakes to recog- 
nise the pre-war debt. But advances to Russia by the Allies 
between 1914 and 1917 amounted to a good many hundred 
millions sterling—of which this country can claim over 
£500,000,000. As to this, we would remind the objectors 
of the general position of the war-debts of all the nations ; 
if Russia had the sort of government they would like her 
to have, the ultimate chance of its paying these five hundred 
millions would be about as good as the chance of Italy 
or France paying their millions—and what sort of a chance 
is that? In any case, if the Russian war-debt is not recog- 
nised now, it may, for what that recognition is worth, be 
recognised presently. There is at least a possibility of this, 
if we come to terms on the present offer; to throw away 
half the loaf, because we are not promised the whole, is 
surely a mad proceeding. 

But this raises at once the second question—is the re- 
covery of the pre-war debt a certainty? How do the 
Bolsheviks propose to meet their obligations? We clearly 
do not want shiploads of their paper roubles, and their 
stock of gold has run pretty low. The answer, it is plain, 
lies in the resources of Russia. Not even the most perverse 
anti-Bolshevik, we suppose, will deny the vast capacity 
of Russia to produce food and raw materials which the 
world wants. That capacity to produce is undeveloped 
and even positively hindered by the present state of the 
country. It is precisely here that the significance of the 
Soviet Note appears. We are being pressed to come in 
and develop Russian resources and Russian industries— 
in a word, to put Russia in the way of meeting her obli- 





gations, by enabling her to provide the only fund from which 
they can be met—material wealth. If we can clear our 
minds of cant and prejudice, we shall see easily enough that 
Russia’s need of foreign help is essentially the same as the 
need of Central Europe, and that, conversely, our inducement 
to give that help, in a businesslike way, is in principle the 
same in both cases, while in fact it is far more substantial in 
the case of Russia. In short, the reply to our inquiry, “‘ How 
are we to get our money?” is, “Come and take it.” We 
frankly do not see how, in all the circumstances, we could 
a for a better, provided only that it is made in good 
aith. 

Is there, then, any doubt that the Soviet Government is 
in earnest when it offers to throw Russia open to foreign 
traders and manufacturers? Let us stop debating the 
programme of the Third International, the face-saving 
arguments of diplomatic notes and the devilish black 
hearts of Lenin and his colleagues, and come down to reali- 
ties. The Communistic experiment has failed. The Russian 
Communists regret it bitterly—and we can sympathise with 
their regrets, even if we never sympathised with their object 
or their methods—but all, save a handful of desperate 
doctrinaires, acknowledge the failure. Lenin has acknow- 
ledged it in unmistakable terms. And, indeed, he could 
not very well deny it; for he is driving the Russian State 
furiously back on the road to capitalism. The stolid 
opposition of the peasantry long since broke the storm-troops 
of the Bolshevik ideals. They got the land, and they have 
kept it—as proprietors. They are no longer subject to 
requisitioning on the socialistic principle of contributing 
out of their abundance to the needs of the town, or required 
to dispose of their stuff at a controlled price. They are 
taxed on a bourgeois basis, by handing over to the State 
one-fifth of their produce, while they can sell the rest in 
the market for whatever price they can get for it. And 
what was begun in the country is being completed in the 
towns. The money-changers have returned to the Temple ; 
** free trade” is triumphant to-day in Moscow. Not only 
has street marketing, on the old profit-making system, 
been permitted. The shutters have been taken down from 
the shop fronts, their counters are piled with goods, and 
their owners are resuming the disused ways of pre-revolu- 
tionary times. We hear of the price of bread in Moscow 
as we might hear of it in London, not government prices, 
but baker’s prices—2,800 roubles a Ib. for black bread, 
6,000 roubles for white—and we hear of the baker reckoning 
up handsome profits. We find factories opened once more by 
private enterprise, and that without any let or hindrance 
by the authorities. We read, in a Communist paper, that 
the workers in the Petrograd tobacco factories are no 
longer supplied by the State, that the factories are man- 
aged on a purely commercial basis, and __ that 
within the last few days a number of “stands” 
have been opened in the city for the sale of tobacco and 
cigarettes. Technically, the State is the owner of all these 
works, and the manufacturer pays his tax to the Exchequer 
under the name of rent, but there is no interference with 
his control of his business or his marketing of his output, 
whether he is a Russian or a foreigner. We give small 
credence to the tale of woe put about recently by Mr. Leslie 
Urquhart, for we have evidence of Englishmen, and, still 
more, Germans and Swedes, who are running businesses in 
Russia without any difficulty. 

That all this should cause dismay among Socialists we 
can well understand. What we cannot so easily understand 
is why the bourgeoisie of Western Europe should be expected 
to turn a sour eye upon it. Are we seriously asked to 
believe that the whole thing—from the signing of 
the Trade Agreement and the establishment of Mr. 
Krassin in a London office, down to “ free trade ” in turnips 
and tobacco—is an elaborate camouflage, behind which the 
Red Internationalists are deploying their forces for the 
conversion of the world to Marxism? We do not think 
that the silliest messages from Finland, or any other of the 
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well-known fairy-tale manufactories, have suggested any= 
thing so silly as that. Is it, then, that the demolition of 
Communism has not yet gone far enough, and that if we 
wait till it has gone farther, Lenin and his government will 
go with it into limbo? That, apparently, is the view of 
the French leader writer whom we have already quoted, 
and we understand that it is the hope of a considerable 
number of our anti-Bolshevik fanatics. To anyone who 
is in the slightest degree informed about Russia, it must 
seem an unaccountable delusion. Lenin’s policy may be 
unpopular with the extreme idealists in his party, but it 
commands the assent of the vast majority. And his position, 
so far from having grown weaker, has grown steadily 
stronger throughout Russia. In point of fact, we believe 
that the less demented of the reactionaries, whether Russian 
or French or English, know this very well, and that it is 
for that very reason that they are set against any accommo- 
dation with the “ murder-gang of Moscow.” The feeling 
in Russia at this moment about the emigrés is strong and 
openly avowed. It is not merely the “ Reds” who are 
hostile to the “ Whites” in Paris and London. There 
are plenty of anti-Communists in Russia, who have 
no desire to see a return of the exiles who sought safety 
abroad whilst they themselves stayed in Russia to endure 
misery and persecution under the Bolshevik regime. This 
is a matter for Russians to settle between themselves ; 
we are not concerned to argue the rights and the wrongs of 
the case. But we are very decidedly concerned with the 
influence of the emigrés in this country and in France. 
Many of them have abused their asylum, not merely by 
hatching plots of their own against their enemies in 
Russia, but by dragging the Western democracies into a 
cause with which no democracy could have any real 
sympathy. The whole series of mischievous adven- 
tures, from the Koltchak campaign onwards, has been 
foisted on us by these men ; our Governments have hardly 
dared to take a step that has not been dictated by them. 

It is high time that this scandal was stopped. “ What, 
in Heaven’s name,” said Tom Paine a hundred years ago, 
“are Bourbon Kings to the people of England? It is 
better that the people of England have bread.”” And what, 
in Heaven’s name, we say to-day, are Tsarist ¢gi-devants 
tous? Itis better that we have peace and trade and employ- 
ment. Lord Curzon has sent a cautious reply to Moscow ; 
but there must be a limit to caution. We have no doubt that 
public opinion in this country is as strongly in favour of 
peace with Russia, as it was in favour of the Trade Agree- 
ment. That Agreement was the beginning of a wiser 
policy, which Mr. Lloyd George had the courage to persist in, 
despite the opposition which was brought to bear against 
it. Let him come out boldly now, and show that it was not 
the end of his wisdom. We venture to predict that he will 
have as sweeping a majority as he had last week over the 
“ Die-Hard ” enemies of peace with Ireland. 


WAGES HAVE FALLEN FAR 


ENOUGH 


ROM the very beginning of the present trade depres- 
sion, it had to be recognised that wage reductions 
were inevitable. But it was and is imperative 

that some standard should be set, and some limit placed 
to the amount of the reductions which the workers could 
be expected to accept. There are two obvious reasons 
for this. The first is that it would be intolerable for wages 
generally to be forced down to less than the admittedly 
inadequate pre-war standard of living, and the second is 
that it is quite obviously impossible to stabilise trade 
conditions until some certainty is reached as to the future 
basis of wages. These two factors have to be considered in 
close conjunction. There is no doubt at all that a great deal 
of work is being put off and a great many orders held back 
even now, in the anticipation that before long there will 





be a further fall in the cost of labour. This results in an 
aggravation of the present depression. It also means that, 
for the majority of employed workers, the actual fall in 
earnings is considerably greater than the decrease in wage- 
rates, because of the prevalence of short time and discon- 
tinuous employment. Even in industries where real wage- 
rates have not fallen to the pre-war level, earnings have, 
in many cases, fallen already far below that level. 

Few people, we believe, other than those who are directly 
concerned, realise the extent to which wage-rates have 
already been reduced. In a considerable number of indus- 
tries, including railways, building and wool and worsted 
manufacture, there are agreements under which wage- 
rates have been lowered automatically as the cost of living 
has fallen. But, in addition to these sliding-scale reductions, 
many of these industries have suffered reductions in basis 
rates of wages. In the wool and worsted industries, for 
example, apart from sliding scale reductions, there has been 
a wage-cut of 16 per cent. on earnings, with the result that 
nominal wages have fallen from 175 per cent. above the pre- 
war level to about 80 per cent., to say nothing of the effects 
of short time, which brings actual earnings in many cases 
down to the pre-war amount, with nothing to compensate 
for the fact that prices have more than doubled. The 
Scottish railway companies are now seeking to enforce 
additional reductions, and have succeeded in bringing down 
rates in the locomotive grades by from 4s. to 7s. a week, 
over and above the sliding scale decreases. It is believed 
that the English companies are only awaiting the final 
conclusion of the Scottish settlement to follow the example 
of the northern companies. Sliding scale arrangements, 
therefore, unless they are proof against variations in the 
basic rates of wages, afford no protection against reductions 
which bring earnings down to less than the pre-war level. 

The engineering and shipbuilding industries form the 
largest productive group in Great Britain. The rates paid 
to skilled engineers—the most typical group—in the large 
towns averaged about 39s. before the war. They rose to 
about 85s. in 1920, but the decreases accepted this week 
on a ballot vote of all the Trade Unions concerned will 
bring them down to less than 70s., or only about 75 per cent. 
above the pre-war level, and considerably below the amount 
equivalent to the rise in prices. The miners, of course, 
are far worse off than this. Under the recent settlement, 
their new standard wage was fixed at only 20 per cent. 
above the rates of 1914, plus an adjustment to compensate 
for the reduction of working hours from eight to seven. 
This standard is, in effect, a minimum, but wages in many 
districts are now tumbling down rapidly towards it, and in 
some it will probably be reached on this month’s ascertain- 
ment under the agreement. £8 a week is already a not 
uncommon wage for a skilled collier working full-time, 
and short time in many cases reduces earnings far below 
this figure. 

Of course, not all industries are in this parlous plight, 
but there are very few in which real wages still remain to any 
appreciable extent above the pre-war level. In the cotton 
industry wages rose in 1920 to about 180 per cent. above 
the pre-war figure, apart from a special advance in piece-work 
prices made in conjunction with the reduction of hours to 
forty-eight. Wages have now fallen to 110 per cent. 
above the pre-war figure; that is to say, real wages for a 
full working week are almost precisely the same as in 1914. 
Actual earnings are, however, far less because of short time. 
In the building industry, the wages of skilled men in the 
large towns averaged about 10d. an hour in 1914. They 
rose to 2s. 34d. in 1920, but reductions under a sliding 
scale, and a special decrease of 2d. an hour, have brought 
them down to about the equivalent in purchasing power of 
the pre-war wage. The dockers in the larger ports made 

about 6s. a day in 1914. This rose to 16s. in 1920, and is 
now down to 14s., with a further reduction to 18s. to take 
effect in January. This will leave rates, in an industry 
which was notoriously sweated before the war, only a little 
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above the pre-war level in purchasing power. Moreover, 
in this case more than in any other, the prevalence of casual 
labour makes the nominal rates an illusory indication of 
actual earnings. 

Agriculture may be quoted as an instance in which real 
wages are still above the pre-war level, but 36s. is now 
becoming the predominant rate, and this is only about 125 
per cent. above the pre-war average. Nor is there any 
assurance that even rural wages will not be depressed below 
the pre-war level, for, the Agricultural Wages Board 
being out of the way, the farmers are vigorously pressing 
demands for still further reductions. 


These instances, drawn exclusively from the larger 
industries, might be supported by many more from lesser 
trades. But enough has been said to show that, over by 
far the greater part of industry, wages have already been 
forced down to the pre-war level of purchasing power, and 
frequently below this point. Attempts to lower wages 
further are now, in the great majority of cases, a matter, 
not of the “ deflation of the high wages conceded during 
the war,” as is widely assumed, but of a definite depression 
~s the working-class standard of life below the pre-war 
evel. 


Such a depression cannot be defended, and the preven- 
tion of it is a matter for the community as a whole. There 
is no reason to believe that, if ‘‘ economic forces ” are left 
to operate without social interference, the fall in wages will 
stop short at the point which has now been reached. The 
Trade Unions, if not wholly defenceless, are in a very weak 
position, and employers, intent on cutting down their 
costs to the Continental level, find the easiest course to be 
that of reducing wages. Meanwhile, purchasers hold off 
and manufacturers postpone production, until they believe 
that wages have “ touched bottom.” 


In these circumstances, it appears to us to be necessary 
for the community to step in, as it stepped in both during 
the war and in 1919 and 1920, to regulate the movement 
of wages in the national interest. Fortunately, it is not 
necessary to recommend any new or untried device. The 
methods adopted in 1919 and 1920, and based directly on 
the experience of war-time regulation, will serve to deal 
adequately with the present emergency. Under the Wages 
(Temporary Regulation) Act, which was in force in 1919, 
the State prescribed as minimum rates for all industries 
the rates actually in force at the end of the war, providing 
also methods for varying particular rates in case of proved 
necessity. Under the Industrial Courts Act of 1919, the 
rates in force in the autumn of that year, or due to come 
into force under agreements already concluded, were stab- 
ilised for a period of a year as minimum rates legally enforce- 
able on all employers. These measures worked, on the 
whole, well. They served undoubtedly to limit the advances 
which some sections of workers secured, but they also 
maintained rates which would otherwise have been reduced 
at the expense of the weaker and less organised sections. 


We suggest, therefore, that the proper way of dealing 
with the present emergency is to reimpose the regulation 
of wages which was prematurely abandoned in 1920, just 
before the beginning of the slump. This need not in any 
way interfere either with the operation of agreements already 
concluded, under which future reductions in wages are to 
take effect, or with the working of sliding scales based on 
the cost of living. Nor need it prevent wages from being 
further reduced or again increased, if a good case for re- 
duction or increase can be made out before a fair tribunal. 
But it would prevent the arbitrary forcing down of wage- 
rates, determined solely by the present abnormal relations 
of economic power which is now taking place, and it 
would mean that, in the great majority of cases, the labour 
cost of production would be definitely fixed for some time 
ahead. This would check the fatal attitude of waiting for 
“bottom wages ” before restarting production or purchase ; 
it would help to set the wheels of industry revolving, and at 


the same time it would do something to stabilise purchasing 
power in the home market. 

We are not concerned to suggest, in detail, the best form 
of machinery for accomplishing this stabilisation. It seems 
clear that the right course is to base whatever measures 
are to be taken now on the actual measures adopted in 1919 
and 1920, introducing any modifications which may be 
necessary. It cannot be urged that this course is in any 
way impracticable, or that it involves any undesirable 
element of State control. It is clearly a matter for the State 
to see that the general standard of living among the people 
is not degraded below a reasonable minimum, and the 
existence of minimum wage legislation in sweated industries 
is a recognition by the State of its responsibility—which 
even the present Government has not yet ventured to 
repudiate. 

There will, of course, be opposition to the course we 
suggest, based mainly on the argument that, on account 
of foreign competition, wages must be still further reduced. 
This argument must, at some point, be met with a sharp 
refusal. We have tried to show that, over a large part of 
industry, real wages are already down to the pre-war level, 
or to something lower, and that actual earnings, on account 
of short time, are in most cases lower still. This being so, 
it is clear that those who demand further reductions in the 
industries so situated are deliberately contemplating a 
considerable depreciation below the pre-war working-class 
standard of living. Nor does there appear to be any point, 
in face of the rapid depreciation of the mark and the franc, 
at which this process of wage reduction will stop short, 
if the arguments advanced against stabilisation of wages 
are once accepted. 

We hold, and we believe public opinion will hold, as soon 
as the position is realised, that, save in isolated cases, wages 
have already fallen quite far enough, and that further 
decreases ought only to be permitted, if at all, under regu- 
lation and in accordance with clearly recognised principles. 
And we believe the course which we suggest to be not only 
necessary for the protection of the wage-earners’ standard 
of life against intolerable deterioration but also economically 
advantageous, in that it will stabilise labour costs and, by 
doing so, help to stimulate production. 


THE SITUATION IN PALESTINE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


r | \HE Interim Report on the Civil Administration of 
Palestine, which was made public a few weeks 
ago, is a document of peculiar interest, not only 

on its merits, but in view of the circumstances in which 

it is issued. The Mandate for Palestine has not yet been 
formally approved, partly because the ill-fated Treaty of 

Sévres has not been ratified, partly because the American 

Government, which has successfully asserted a claim to be 

heard, is not fully satisfied that the Mandate as at present 

drafted adequately safeguards the commercial interests of 
its nationals. The American objections ought not to 
prove difficult to overcome. Though the Mandate expressly 
guarantees equality of treatment only to the commerce 
and navigation of States members of the League of 

Nations, there has never been any intention of discrimin- 

ating against the United States. Again, the concessions 

obtained in Palestine before the war by the Standard Oil 

Company have not been questioned by the British Govern- 

ment, and there appears to be no disposition to impugn 

their validity. In this, as in other respects, it may be 
surmised that Palestine is suffering for the sins of Meso- 
potamia. In these circumstances, there should be no 
insurmountable difficulty in giving satisfaction to the 

United States. 

But, if the Mandate is to await the ratification of the 

Treaty of Sévres, there is no hope of its becoming operative 

for an indefinite time to come. If anything can be affirmed 
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with confidence of the Treaty of Sévres, it is that it will 
never be ratified in its present form. It is equally certain 
that Palestine, to an even greater degree than the other 
ex-Ottoman territories, stands in urgent need of an early 
and definitive settlement. So long as its status remains as 
ambiguous as at present, political unrest will continue to 
be encouraged by illusory hopes, the authority of the 
Government will remain open to challenge, and the capital 
which is urgently required for the execution of public 
works will be unobtainable. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that once the American case has been met, alternative 
methods of regularising the position will be examined 
without delay. Meanwhile, the situation presents at least 
one encouraging feature which gives the High Commis- 
sioner’s Report a peculiar significance. Though the 
Mandate itself remains in the air, the Report has been 
communicated to the Council of the League of Nations, 
and is to be examined by the Permanent Commission on 
Mandates. Waiving its technical rights, the British 
Government has freely admitted its obligation to render 
an account of its stewardship to an international tribunal 
and has acknowledged itself in Palestine in the character 
of a trustee. 


The trust is no sinecure. The passions of contending 
sects and races have always run high in Palestine. The 
events of the past twelve months have not tended to 
moderate them. Even if the establishment of a Jewish 
national home had not been the characteristic feature of 
the projected settlement, Palestine would still have been 
restless. Mustafa Kemal’s prolonged defiance of Europe, 
the success of the Nationalist agitation in Egypt, the 
creation of an Arab kingdom in Mesopotamia, the instinct 
which is telling the Moslem peoples throughout the world 
that Islam has its back to the wall—all these have had 
the same disturbing reactions in Palestine as elsewhere in 
the Middle East. Zionism or no Zionism, Palestine could 
in any case not have been left wholly unaffected by the 
ferment which is working in the neighbouring areas. 
Smouldering religious animosities have been reinforced by 
the first glimmerings of political self-consciousness. Back- 
ward and submissive as the Palestinian Arab remains, 
there is beginning to emerge in him a rudimentary 
tendency to assert himself,—a tendency which has, for 
opposite reasons, been accentuated in Moslems and 
Christians alike by the passage of Palestine from Moslem 
into Christian hands. 


Such is the atmosphere in which the task of establishing 
a national home for the Jewish people has had to be 
undertaken. With the replacement of the Military Occupa- 
tion by a Civil Government in July, 1920, the Balfour 
Declaration began slowly to be translated from a form 
of words into concrete realities. A little over 10,000 
Jewish immigrants have entered the country during the 
past twelve months. Hebrew has become one of the 
official languages, side by side with English and Arabic. 
A Jewish National Assembly has been recognised as the 
custodian of Jewish interests. The Jewish holdings have 
been increased by the purchase of some 15,000 acres of 
land in the Vale of Jezreel. All this has inflicted no injury 
upon the Arab population. There has been no tendency 
to elbow the Arabs out. The reports which have been 
circulated of wholesale emigration from Bethlehem and 
other centres are mere fairy tales, and have been repeatedly 
exposed as such. The immigrants have neither displaced 
the Arabs nor been a charge on public funds. The bulk 
of them have been productively employed either on public 
works or, even more largely, on a variety of Jewish enter- 
prises. Far from taking the bread out of the Arab’s 
mouth, Jewish labour has made an appreciable addition 
te the common stock of wealth; while of the Jewish 


capital which is already flowing into Palestine—the Zionist 
Organisation and allied public bodies have alone disbursed 
upwards of £1,200,000 since the British Occupation— 





a substantial proportion must inevitably have found its 
way into Arab pockets. 

If, however, the Arabs have no concrete grievance of 
any consequence, they have none the less shown signs of 
increasing restlessness and irritation. Resentful of the 
appearance of economic forces with which they have not 
the energy to compete, dimly conscious that the permanent 
predominance of the Arab way of life is no longer assured, 
uncertain whether their fate is not to be submerged or 
ousted, they have come to view whatever is done—however 
innocent in itself—in the light of what they suspect— 
however unreasonably—to be intended. Their fears are 
ill-founded. The Report of the Land Commission shows 
conclusively that there is ample room for large numbers 
of additional settlers. On the other hand, it is already 
apparent that, so far from forthwith submerging the Arabs, 
the Jews will, for some time to come, have difficulty in 
keeping pace with their natural increase. Nevertheless, 
Arab apprehensions, unwarranted as they are, are not 
unintelligible and have unfortunately been reinforced from 
time to time by the indiscretions of a few irresponsible 
hot-heads among the Zionists themselves. They have 
been played upon to the full by a vigorous and incessant 
propaganda. The Palestinian Christians, who are, as they 
have always been, the brains of the anti-Zionist move- 
ment, have their own ends to serve in using the Jews as 
a lightning-conductor for Moslem animosity. With them 
are associated in an unnatural and unstable alliance a 
number of Moslem notables, who are conscious that Jewish 
competition and Christian Government must together 
prove fatal to the privileged status they have hitherto 
enjoyed. Behind these elements stand a variety of foreign 
agencies—conspicuous among them the Vatican, whose 
implacable hostility to British policy in Palestine is undis- 
guised, and the Egyptian extremists, to whom simultaneous 
risings in Egypt and Palestine would be of obvious 
advantage in certain eventualities. 

In the favourable atmosphere created by the prevalent 
malaise, the anti-Zionist movement began during the past 
year to assume formidable dimensions. In May a chance 
scuffle in the streets of Jaffa set ablaze the inflammable 
material which had long been accumulating. The events 
which followed have been investigated by a Commission of 
Enquiry, whose report is now awaited. What seems, how- 
ever, to be certain is that eighty-eight persons were killed, of 
whom the great majority were Jews, that the Arab police 
actively participated in the riots, and that the outbreak 
in Jaffa was followed by unprovoked and destructive 
attacks on a number of Jewish colonies. The situation 
does not appear to have been handled with conspicuous 
firmness or resolution. The rioters were treated with a 
regard for their personal convenience to which they were 
wholly unaccustomed and which was not unnaturally 
misinterpreted. The suspension of immigration, which 
Mr. Churchill had emphatically refused a few weeks before, 
was promptly conceded in response to threats of violence. 
The forces at the disposal of the Government were limited, 
and its position was, for other reasons, one of considerable 
embarrassment; but there can, unfortunately, be little 
doubt that the unhappy events of May have materially 
impaired its prestige and have encouraged in the disorderly 
elements of the population the illusion that it could be 
defied with comparative impunity. 

The situation is to-day somewhat easier than it was 
when the Report was written, but it is still not free from 
anxiety. The events of the past few months have not 
only impaired, for the time being, the authority of the 
Government; they have seriously militated against the 
Arab-Jewish entente which is indispensable to peaceful 
progress. The Jews, uneasy and embittered, are in no 
mood to parley with the authors of destructive attacks 
on Jewish life and property, for which no reparation has 
yet been made. The Arab extremists, secure in the illusion 
that if the Government is not with them it is not or dare 
B 
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not be against them, have little motive for modifying 
what has proved to be a not unprofitable intransigence. 
if the Arab Delegation now in Europe accurately reflects 
the Arab frame of mind, the prospects of an accommodation 
are, for the moment, unfavourable. The Delegation has 
been sufficiently ill-advised to demand nothing less than 
the withdrawal of the Balfour Declaration and the open 
repudiation of a pledge as binding as any to which Great 
Britain, in common with the other Allied Powers, has set her 
hand. That such a demand will not be entertained needs 
no assertion. It was indeed only last month that the 
Declaration was formally reaffirmed by the British Minister 
in Prague at the opening of the Zionist Congress, which 
responded with an impressive assertion of its implicit 
faith in British good-will and its firm resolve to play its 
allotted part in the task of reconstruction. 

Even to-day there are Arabs in Palestine who are 
conscious that the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jews will not only involve no displacement 
of the Arabs but will result in a general quickening of 
economic and social life. For the moment moderate 
opinion is discouraged and silent, but it will make itself 
heard once the Government gives unmistakable indica- 
tions of knowing its own mind. When it does, it will find a 
ready response from the overwhelming majority of intelli- 
gent Zionists, who are fully aware that there can be no 
question of riding rough-shod over Arab susceptibilities, 
still less of invading Arab rights, and that, assured of 
their unquestioned right to enter their historic home within 
the limits of its capacity to absorb them, they need ask 
no more than a fair opportunity of succeeding on their 
merits. L. 8. 


THE GROWTH 
OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


HE problems connected with research in agriculture 
are many-sided ; they are handled in broad outline 
by a council appointed by the Ministry of Agricul- 

ture, and depending for its funds upon the Development 
Commissioners, who may be said to have inaugurated the 
existing scheme some eleven years ago. With the growth 
of interest in the problems of the farm it became necessary 
to devise some method by which energy might be directed 
into useful channels and every side of each question might be 
surveyed. It has been found possible to cover the whole 
field and to conduct experiments that have already made 
their mark on farming practice and farming profit. 

At Oxford, in addition to the course in agriculture that 
leads to the B. A. degree and the special work of Dr. Somer- 
ville in regenerating our grass lands, there is the Institute 
of Agricultural Economics, with its costings committee. 
Farm accounts are difficult to handle, no doubt, but their 
necessity is obvious, for it is unthinkable that the farmer 
will remain for ever privileged to be taxed on twice the 
value of his rent. Sooner or later, probably sooner, the 
revenue authorities will demand accounts, and when he 
learns to keep them the farmer will know what branch of 
his work pays and which of his many endeavours merely 
taxes his profits. At present he may be making regular 
profits and regular losses and be quite unable to distinguish 
between them. 

Cambridge is studying a question of extraordinary 
importance—that of animal nutrition. It is of the first 
importance to discover the ideal balanced ration, the one 
that brings an animal into the best possible condition at the 
lowest cost and in the shortest time. Few farmers are 
satisfied as to the point at which prime condition is reached 
and when subsequent feeding involves loss. The Develop- 
ment Commission spends about £10,000 a year upon research 
into questions relating to animal nutrition, and it has been 
suggested reasonably enough that, as the results of this 


work are placed freely at its service the industry itself 
should do something to support further effort. This plea 
has a wide application. The whole agricultural industry 
is being spoon-fed. If every farmer would subscribe a shilling 
per acre per annum to the men of science, he would enable 
them to extend their activities and encourage young men of 
marked attainment, and he would be fully entitled to the 
fruits of their activities. I submit this suggestion to Mr. 
Robbins and his progressive colleagues of the National 
Farmers’ Union. 

Plant breeding is another of the fields of knowledge that 
Cambridge surveys under the wise direction of Professor 
Biffen, F.R.S., who has deserved well of the country and 
has given us such wheats as “ Yeoman,” “ Burgoyne’s 
Fife,” “ Fenman” and “ Little Joss.” He is aiming at 
the wheat which will not “lodge” and will have the strength 
that demands no admixture with hard foreign varieties 
before it will yield household bread. Sir Daniel Hall, 
whose word carries conviction, tells us that Professor 
Biffen’s work has enriched agriculture by hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. How many of our farmers have even 
heard of the famous, modest Cambridge professor, whose 
little plot of new varieties has revolutionised the wheat 
outlook and output? Happily, the business is to be placed 
on something like a reasonable basis by the National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany, which has an endowment 
of about £50,000. It will receive new varieties of cereals 
and put them on the market, using the profits for further 
research and becoming the source from which pedigree seed 
will flow. Incidentally, the institute will administer the 
seed testing station of the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
will test new varieties of potato with the object of eliminating 
the terrible wart disease which threatened only a few years 
ago to destroy the world’s potatoes. Immune varieties 
can be grown and will thrive even on soil infected with the 
disease. 

Rothamsted continues to deal successfully with the 
varied and intricate problems of soil and plant nutrition 
and the investigation of those artificial manures upon which 
we must depend more and more as motor traction replaces 
horse power and supplies of stable manure grow steadily 
less. The micro-population of the soil is being examined, 
and valuable results have been attained. Rothamsted has 
absorbed the work on plant pathology carried on hitherto 
at Kew, the entomological research work hitherto associated 
with Manchester, and the researches in helminthology of 
Birmingham. Under the spirited direction of Dr. Russell, 
the work of the famous institute at Rothamsted, the oldest 
of its kind in England, is earning a world-wide reputation. 

Wales, through the University College of Aberystwyth, 
is carrying out research in plant breeding, and though in a 
way it may duplicate some of the work that Cambridge 
has taken to be its province, it is concerned chiefly with the 
fodder crops that are best suited to Wales and the west of 
England. 

At Reading, the Institute of Dairying is investigating the 
conditions demanded for the production on economic lines 
of pure milk. The bulk of the milk sold in this country 
does not merit the term “pure,” and the consumption is 
about a quarter of a pint per head per day of the population, 
far less than is required and far less than might be produced 
if cows were registered and recorded so that the unprofitable 
and unhealthy animals might be eliminated from the dairy 
herd. Contagious abortion, one of the worst troubles of the 
cowkeeper, would appear to be on the road to elimination, 
thanks to a serum invented by Sir Stuart Stockman, head 
of the Animals Division of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
At the Ministry’s laboratory near Weybridge, one of the 
best equipped in the world, louping ill of sheep and 
many other diseases, such as swine fever, tuberculosis and 
parasitic diseases generally are being investigated with 
some success. 

When we turn to our orchards, the need for wise direction 
becomes apparent. We have tens of thousands of acres 
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occupied by worthless trees, unpruned, unwashed, uncared 
for. The University of Bristol, through its station at Long 
Ashton, is grappling with problems of fruit growing and 
cider and perry making, grafts are being distributed and the 
regeneration of much neglected orchard land is only a ques- 
tion of time. The difficult problem of fruit tree stocks is 
handled at East Malling near Maidstone; apple, pear and 
plum stocks are being reduced to order; and experiments 
by Mr. Salmon, of Wye College, give promise of a highly 
resinous hop, from which it will be possible to make the light 
beers that have so great a vogue on the Continent. 

The Development Commission has under consideration a 
plan for the proper investigation of agricultural machinery. 
As everybody knows, much of this machinery is more 
expensive than effective, but the war gave great impetus 
to its use and already there are signs that, while worthless 
machinery is being found out, the efforts of manufacturers 
are leading to the improvement of types and the reduction 
of prices. Mass production is the one source of moderate 
prices and it is at least possible that if the machinery prob- 
lem is handled by experts whose bonnets are free from bees, 
a certain measure of standardisation may be achieved. 
At present many a farmer allows “ I dare not ” to wait upon 
“I would,” and it is difficult not to admit that he has 
some justification for his attitude. 

Livestock has its own improvement scheme. Every 
County Agriculture Committee has its Live Stock Sub- 
Committee and stallions, bulls and boars are subsidised. 
The subsidy is small but has proved effective up to a point, 
and the use of premium bulls has resulted in the saving of 
very many heifer calves which, in ordinary circumstances, 
would have gone to the slaughter-house. It is a lamentable 
fact, nevertheless, that a million calves were slaughtered in 
1920; and probably the question of abolishing the embargo 
on foreign “‘stores ” would never have been raised but for the 
farmer’s greed of gain and the public lust for veal. Three or 
four times during the war the authorities tried to check this 
wasteful and ridiculous slaughter, but the farmer, the 
dealer, and the butcher beat them every time. Horse 
breeding on the farm has been improved greatly by the Act 
of 1918, which became operative in 1920, and has removed 
from the road those unlicensed stallions that went through 
the country in the spring and summer of every year with 
little more than a low stud fee to commend them. 

Turning to small livestock, Professor Punnet’s researches 
into breeding rabbits for fur, and into Mendelism as it affects 
both the rabbit and the chicken, are of interest and value, 
but here again research is hampered for lack of means, and 
it has been suggested, reasonably enough, that the fanciers 
whose profits in the past few years have been very large 
should put up some money. Research into flax production 
created a loss that ran into seven figures, lactose production 
is in its infancy, so, too, is that of sugar beet and tobacco, 
but against these efforts which have still to justify them- 
selves we may place the success of the experiments in farming 
on very light land which, before the war, yielded little save 
rabbits and bracken. Problems relating to the preservation 
of fruit and vegetables have been considered, and there is an 
experimental factory at Chipping Campden in Gloucester. 
As one who bought largely of its products a year ago, I am 
content to hope that great progress has been made since 
then, but in any case the work is valuable, for it should 
enable the countryside to find a means of saving surplus 
fruit and vegetables which are worthless in times of glut. 
The surplus of last year would be very welcome just now. 
At Mount Pleasant experiments are being conducted to 
discover the preparation that will prove destructive to 
rats and harmless to domestic animals, and the work done 
shows that in red squill (scilla maritima) and carbonate of 
barium we have two toxic agents that are second to none, 
and may, in no distant future, be presented in a form that 
will be fatal only to vermin. 

In a recent article in these columns I pointed out that 
the farmer must take advantage of the opportunities science 





is putting before him. Here an endeavour has been made to 
deal with the work that is being done. It is not possible to 
cover the ground, but perhaps enough has been said to show 
that the farmer to-day is better equipped than the farmer 
of a dozen years ago. If his difficulties have increased, so, 
too, have the means of meeting them. Already he can 
pay his way where, farming on the old lines, he must have 
failed. What is needed is that he should help those who 
are helping him, that he should associate himself with 
research work, that he should extend its scope. Already 
there is a harvest worth the gathering; why should he leave 
it to the rising generation ? Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 


BURGENLAND AND WASHINGTON 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesman. 

Srr,—By the time this reaches you it is possible that the 
Burgenland question may still be doing its bit to delay Europe's 
return to “ normalcy ” and to provide the shades of Gilbert and 
Sullivan with a theme for a musical comedy. On the other 
hand, it is to be hoped that it will have been amicably settled 
without resort to further regrettable blood-letting incident. In 
this case, well, there is always your wastepaper basket ! 

As some of your readers may remember, through your courtesy, 
I have stated at different times in THz New STaTEsMAN my 
reasons for considering the Treaty of Trianon the least just and 
the most unstable of the series of treaties which liquidated the 
late War. I am far from being convinced that the clauses 
dealing with the Western Counties of Hungary are any exception 
to the general rule, yet in spite of this I am strongly of the opinion 
that it is of vital importance that these clauses should be executed 
in full. The reason for this view is that were Austria to fail to 
receive her full rights under the treaty, she would be the first 
country at whose expense territorial clauses of one of these 
treaties had been altered, and—here is the vital point—Austria 
is totally disarmed. One can readily believe that had Austria 
had an army the size of, say, that of Czecho-Slovakia, the irregular 
Hungarian bands would have been chased out of Burgenland in 
forty-eight hours. 

The eyes of the world are being turned to the Disarmament 
Conference at Washington, and in spite of the difficulties so ably 
exposed by you a few weeks ago, one still cherishes the hope 
that some tangible result will be forthcoming. I ask you, Sir, 
to consider the effect on the Conference of the argument mentioned 
above. What answer could be given to a recalcitrant nation 
which demurred at any process of disarmament, if it could point 
to this case and say: “ The first time force was used against a 
disarmed country, that country had to knuckle under” ? 
—Yours, etc., J. F. O, Kine. 

Britstown, C.P., S. Africa. 

October 10th. 


BRITISH SHIPPING IN THE WAR 
To the Editor of Toe New SrTaTEesMAN. 


Srr,—I have read Mr. Salter’s further letter, in your issue of 
October 22nd, with surprise and no little amusement, Mr. 
Salter now quotes against me Sir Norman Hill! That is to 
say, he attempts to justify himself by calling in evidence one of 
the numerous unfair attacks made on the Ministry of Shipping 
by its avowed and bitterest enemy, who thought the establish- 
ment of the Department a political and economic crime, who 
declared that the Shipping Controller was forced into folly, 
and who is secretary of a Shipowners’ Association which officially 
did its best to prevent the establishment of my National Maritime 
Board, 

Mr. Salter feels himself bound to express his disagreement 
with Sir Norman even while he quotes him. “ I think,” he says, 
after producing his strange witness, “ this” (Sir Norman’s mis- 
leading account) “ is an underestimate of the importance of the 
decision in question.” Surely this is bad as discussion and 
worse as history. 

Mr. Salter says that the discussion has narrowed down to a 
single point—the degree of importance of the order given by the 
War Cabinet on February 12th, 1917, that all ships were to be 
requisitioned. I fear that is hardly so. The discussion of the 
many important points I raised in your columns was abandoned 
by Mr. Salter, who prefers to quote Sir Norman Hill. I can quote 
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witnesses far more important than those so far named by Mr. 
Salter. I am quite sure, for example, that Lord Milner, with 
whom I was very closely associated in Tonnage Priority matters, 
would disagree with Mr. Salter’s valuation of the tonnage priority 
work. And if I were at liberty to quote the remarkable terms 
of the War Cabinet minute of February 12th, 1917, it would 
suffice to end the discussion on at least one point. 

I am deeply sorry that an apparent failure of memory leads 
Mr. Salter now to suggest to your readers that complete requisi- 
tioning did not take place. He goes the length of dwelling upon 
“ certain free space for cargo.” ‘This “‘ free space’ was so small 
that at the time of the Armistice (as I show in The Triumph 
of Nationalisation, page 116) the State dictated the contents 
of 95 per cent. of our importing vessels. Further, the trifle 
of 5 per cent. remaining was not “ free,” save in the sense that it 
was left to the shipowner to fill it so that space should not be 
wasted. The whole of the freight money received for the “ free 
space ’’ was taken by the Ministry. 

So it is, too, with the position which obtained in February, 
1917. Mr. Salter does not deny that only one-half of our tonnage 
was then requisitioned, but he talks vaguely of liners being then 
already “ largely requisitioned as to both destination and cargo.” 
The fact is that my “ one-half” (of all our tonnage) included 
not only completely requisitioned tramps, but allowed for all 
requisitioned space in ships not yet requisitioned. 

Mr. Salter, in now suggesting to your readers that our shipping 
control was not the complete thing I assert it to have been, 
surely forgets that he wrote in his own book (page 145) : 

The British Ministry of Shipping by this time (end of 1917) had 
full and effective control of all British ships, over their every voyage 
and their every cargo. 


And that, of course, is the truth, the truth which is denied by 
Sir Norman Hill in words recklessly quoted by Mr. Salter to 
score a point in controversy. Was it worth while ? 

What puzzles me exceedingly is that in 1917 Mr. Salter was 
as eager and as anxious as I was to see accomplished the all- 
important thing which he now so curiously undervalues.— 
Yours, etc., Leo Cur1ozzA Money. 

October 24th. 


[We think this correspondence should now cease.—Eb., N.S.] 


THE FARMER AND THE COMBINES 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—May I say with what pleasure farmers read the articles 
by S. L. B. on agricultural topics which appear from time to 
time in THE NEw StaTesmMaAN—remarkable as they are for their 
wide farming knowledge and imbued as they are with an under- 
standing of the difficulties of both employers and employed in 
that industry ? Whatever H. G. T. may say, S. L. B. is correct. 
The farmer is helpless in the hands of the combines. Within 
the last few days it so happens that I have come into possession 
of two definite pieces of evidence (only confirming what has long 
been known to farmers) of the existence of rings. The first 
case concerns a ring of local butchers, the second a ring of milk 
retailers. In the latter case a milk retailer offered a farmer 
slightly more than the price fixed upon by the ring for milk. 
This was discovered by the ring; he was threatened with, 
reprisals and threatened so successfully that he withdrew his offer. 

May I also state a difficulty? Alone among periodicals not 
wholly devoted to agriculture, THz New Statesman publishes 
these admirable articles. THe NEw Sratesman also professes to 
support the Labour Party. The older political parties have done 
little enough, it is true, to pursue any consistent agricultural 
policy, but the Labour Party has never produced a single con- 
structive idea in connection with what is perhaps the chief 
industry of the country. Further, it has just introduced a Bill 
to establish a 50s. minimum wage in agriculture which is the 
most crude and purely vote-catching measure of which I have 
ever heard. It can be established without a shadow of doubt 
that the industry cannot pay this wage ; this fact must be known 
to the promoters of the Bill. It is not open to Taz New Srares- 
MAN to say that it is a move on the part of those “ wild men ” 
on to whom blame for uncomfortable developments in Labour 
policy is so often conveniently shifted, because it is backed by 
Mr. Clynes. Will THe New SraTesman say what its candid 
opinion is of this proposal ?—Yours, etc., 

A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS. 

[We quite agree that in existing conditions a 50s. minimum 
wage in agriculture is not a practical proposition.—Ep. N.S.] 


MODERN SUN-WORSHIP 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your correspondent “ X.” refers us to the Motzenmiihle 
colony, near Berlin, for an example of modern sun-worshippers, 
May I point out that it is not necessary to go to Germany to 
obtain sunlight treatment? According to a Nature Cure publica- 
tion called the Riposo Health Annual, 1921, the French Riviera 
offers opportunities to those who wish to obtain such treatment, 
sun-cure establishments being found at Hyéres (Dr. Jaubert, 
Maritima Hotel), Cannes (Dr. Faux, “ Les Vallergues”), and 
Nice (Dr. Montennis). 

It is also stated in that publication that Dr. Montennis’ book, 
Air, Light and Sun, is available in an English edition, the said 
doctor being one of the pioneers of the Nature Cure movement 
among French medical men. I think we may say, also, that at 
least a beginning has been made in sunlight treatment in England. 
The Riposo Health Hydro, at St. Leonards Park, Hastings, 
specialises in Nature Cure and is provided with a Solarium for 
sunlight treatment. The Caterham Sanitarium, while, of course, 
not so favourably situated as regards sunlight as the Hastings 
establishment, is, however, provided with a Solarium and uses 
this among other forms of treatment.—Yours, etc., 

F. AckRoyD. 


THE FARMER AND THE COMBINES 
AND THE SONS OF COLUMELLA 


To the Editor of TuzE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In reference to “ H. G. T.’s” letter on a portion of 
the above subject, may I say that I much prefer the taste and 
nourishing qualities of bread made from English wheat to the 
tasteless white bread made from Canadian wheat. But I am 
compelled to eat the latter because I cannot get the former. 
I don’t know where it can be obtained. To prevent mis- 
apprehension, may I say that I am a strong Free Trader with 
absolutely no Protectionist sympathies, but with a sense of 
taste and a desire for nutritious food that is unaffected by the 
fashion of the moment. 

In comment on Mr. Pease’s letter re ‘‘ The Sons of Columella,” 
let me say that whatever may be true of a gentlewoman’s 
education at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and her 
knowledge of Columella and Virgil, some young ladies of the 
eighteenth century evidently read the Latin classics easily. 
I have in my possession a small volume containing the works 
of Horace which once belonged to Mrs. Anne Lymour Damer. 
That it was believed she could read it is evidenced by the fact 
that the whole of the Satires have been cut out from the book, 
which was rebound in whole calf (with a steel clasp). Evidently 
the Satires were not considered suitable reading for the cultured 
young eighteenth-century gentlewomen. Her name, and also 
some French verses, are in the book in her own handwriting. 
Of course, Mrs. Damer was a very exceptional woman, but she 
probably received the education given to the young gentle- 
woman of her time. Anyone who could read, as she evidently 
did, Horace with ease could also read Virgil and even Columella. 
—Yours, etc., W. M. Crook. 

Devonshire Club, 

October 29th. 


JANE AUSTEN’S SCHOLARSHIP 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your correspondents’ endeavours to trace Miss Austen’s 
allusions to Columella are praiseworthy, and Mr. Rendall is 
probably right in thinking that she had more learning than she 
professed, or than she has often been allowed. See, for instance, 
the letter (of September 28rd, 1813) containing the expression, 
“her sister in Lucina.” 

But it was pointed out some years ago by Mr. A. L. Humphreys, 
in Notes and Queries, that Mrs. Dashwood is referring not to the 
De Re Rustica, but to Columella; or, the Distressed Anchoret 
(1779), by Richard Graves, author of The Spiritual Quizote. 
Mr. Humphreys quoted from the passage in which the Anchoret 
disposes of his sons : 

The third he determined to bind . . . to a very celebrated man 

. who had united in his own person the several professions of 
apothecary, surgeon, man-midwife, bone-setter, tooth-drawer, 
hop-dealer, and brandy-merchant. And by these several occupa- 
tions Columella flattered himself that his sons would be secured from 
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that tedium and disgust of life which he experienced, and which he 
had brought upon himself by a life of indolence and inactivity. 


Yours, etc., R. W. CHapman. 
November Ist. 


MR. WOLFF’S GRAMMAR 


To the Editor ef Tue New SraTesMAN. 

Sir,—In your last week’s issue the reviewer of Rural 
Reconstruction charges the author with “ blunders which seem 
incredible”; but can this be reasonably established on no 
stronger ground than the description as “ Biblical” of a 
quotation from the Prayer Book version of the Psalms? That 
version differs in a number of cases from the Biblical wording, 
occasionally sacrificing grammar or even modifying the sense 
for the sake of rhythm. “ Well is thee and happy shalt thou 
be” is more familiar than the Authc~ised Version to many 
people besides Mr. Wolff. 

I may add that “Fair do’s”—an expression which your 
reviewer imagines will mystify Trade Unionists—was a common- 
place of my schooldays in Lancashire, and I can conceive that 
rural labourers may attach as clear a meaning to it as to the 
more correct “ equitable dealing.’’—Yours, etc., 

FreD HuGuHEs. 

87 Herongate-road, E. 12. 


Miscellany 


COWLEY AND THE FRENCH 
EPICUREANS 


T is regrettable that we do not possess more of Cowley’s 
prose. Apart from the Discourse Concerning the 
Government of Oliver Cromwell, which is languid 

in manner and petulant in tone, all Cowley’s prose is pleas- 
ing, whether it be the rapid popular speech of The Cutter 
of Coleman Street, the “easy familiarity” of his letter- 
writing, or the urbane sententiousness of his Essays. Un- 
happily, Cowley did not live to complete the Essays as he 
had planned, and those we have are more burdened with 
citation and translation than modern taste allows ; though, 
if this be a fault, it is one shared with Montaigne and Bacon. 
The Cutter of Coleman Street, for all its briskness and raciness, 
obtains little praise nowadays, perhaps from the fashion 
which makes English drama fall with King Charles’s head. 
What is greatly to be lamented is the loss of Cowley’s letters, 
only a few of which (it appears) are preserved, and one of 
those because it chanced to gratify Johnson’s spleen against 
a country life. We owe this loss principally to “the 
courtly Sprat,’’ whose own words may be used in evidence 
against him : 

This familiar way of verse puts me in mind of one kind of Prose 
wherein Mr. Cowley was excellent; and that is his Letters to his 
private Friends. In these he always express’d the Native tenderness 
and innocent gayety of his Mind. I think, Sir, you and I have the 
greatest Collection of this sort. But I know you agree with me, 
that nothing of this Nature should be publish’d: And herein you 
have always consented to approve of the modest Judgment of our 
Countrymen above the practice of some of our Neighbours, and 
chiefly of the French.” 

Sprat was Cowley’s literary executor and editor, but 
whether he destroyed Cowley’s letters or whether they are 
yet extant does not appear. In spite of our own and Dr. 
Sprat’s objections to literary gossip, he seems to have been 
too scrupulous ; a collection of Cowley’s letters might have 
preserved his name through those fluctuations of public 
taste which have so diminished his poetical reputation. 
To enjoy the reflective and familiar moods of Cowley we 
are now reduced to the Essays, a slight collection, but often 
praised, with reason ; for theirs is a slowly-distilled sweet- 
hess that grows more attractive by frequentation. 

These essays are Epicurean in tone, an interesting fact 
revealed neither by Sprat’s diffuse enthusiasm nor by 
Johnson’s brief eulogy. Sprat does say that Cowley 
intended them “as a real Character of his own thoughts, 


upon the point of his retirement,” or, as we might say, a 
defence of his philosophy, which tended chiefly to place 
tranquillity of mind and indolence of body as the “ sove- 
reign good.” Johnson merely notes of the Essays: “ His 
thoughts are natural, and his style has a smooth and placid 
equability which has never yet obtained its due commenda- 
tion. Nothing is far-sought, or hard-laboured; but all 
is easy without feebleness, and familiar without grossness.”’ 
These discriminating criticisms (which make one wish that 
the plan of the “ Lives” had permitted a more ample 
development) are technical, but Johnson’s language shows 
he had perceived the philosophic tendency of the Essays ; 
naturalness and familiarity, “smooth and placid equa- 
bility,” are essentially Epicurean virtues. But Christians 
like Sprat and Johnson would not be likely to attribute any 
virtues to a philosopher so perverted from dogmatic gloom 
as to consider pleasure the object of life. 

So few details of Cowley’s life are preserved in Sprat’s 
“* funeral oration,” and so scanty are other evidences from 
those disturbed times, that we know very little of Cowley’s 
actions outside a few main points. We cannot tell exactly 
how he acquired his Epicureanism ; how far he practised 
it and with what results; but the amiability, the delicacy 
in friendship, the love of solitude and obscurity in life which 
Sprat notes in him, are all definitely Epicurean. From the 
essays themselves we can learn with certainty what Cowley 
thought, and to them the reader is referred for confirmation 
or contradiction of these remarks. 

When we say a man is an Epicurean, what do we 
mean? Is it still necessary to say that ‘‘ Epicurean” does 
not mean one who lives for selfish and sensual pleasures, 
a gourmet, a judge of vintages and cigars, a lifter of petti- 
coats ? But even in its philosophic sense the term Epicu- 
rean is variously interpreted. Cowley’s Epicureanism is 
intellectual and bourgeois, partly as a result of his tempera- 
ment (for we are all born of one sect or another), and partly, 
this article wishes to suggest, as a result of his frequentation 
of Pierre Gassendi and his disciples. Undoubtedly, Cowley 
had read what was extant of Epicurus in his time (he 
quotes from him) and the “ Life” in Diogenes Laertius ; but 
Gassendi was most probably his master in philosophy. 

We know from Sprat that Cowley was out of England 
from 1644 to 1656, part of the time in Paris, and though 
he was busily engaged as a royal secretary to the exiled 
English Court, it is hardly likely that Lord St. Albans 
kept him hard at work every day or that he had no access 
to Parisian society. We may surely assume that in twelve 
years Cowley made some acquaintances in France, and that 
some of these would be men of letters, and, when we find 
confirmation of it in his writings, we may still further 
assume that he was influenced by their conversation and 
culture—he wrote the Davideis at Cambridge, but the 
Essays when he returned from France. 

Shorthouse has written a pleasant sketch of the English 
cavalier in Paris; but all cavaliers were not, like Inglesant, 
visitors to Serenus de Cressy. Shorthouse assumes that the 
strong religious reaction, so powerful in the latter part of 
the reign of Louis XIV., was dominant in French life between 
1640 and 1660. There was such a movement under Louis 
XIII. (the prosecution of Théophile de Viau in 1624 was 
its work), but at that King’s death it languished ; regencies 
are seldom very moral. A glance at our Restoration 
drama shows that the exiled cavaliers were not greatly 
interested in religion, and indisputably our Restoration 
literature represents the influence of French culture 
and manners. Between 1645 and 1660 (which 
includes the Fronde) Epicureanism, scepticism and liber- 
tinism were strong in French literary society ; the “ His- 
toriettes ’ of Tallemant show that they were not confined 
to men of letters. But the development and distinctions 
of French libertinism are so incorrectly represented by 
English critics that something more detailed and exact 
than usual may be welcome. 

The father of the French libertins was Montaigne (not 
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Epicurus), with a strong influence from Rabelais. The 
Epicureanism of Montaigne was a development of his own 
temperament. It differed from strict Epicureanism in 
many ways; it was more Horatian and learned; it 
relaxed that austere frugality of diet, it softened slightly 
the contempt for women (“* The wise man shall not marry ”’) 
and failed in that civic respect for established religion 
which Epicurus enjoined. Hence French Epicureanism has 
always been more luxurious, more wanton and more sceptical 
than a strict Epicurean would allow. In the seventeenth 
century Gassendi gave an immense impetus to Epicu- 
reanism by his lectures and books His De vita, moribus, et 
doctrina Epicuri appeared in 1647 ; his notes on Diogenes 
Laertius and the imvortant Syntagma in 1649. He lectured 
at Paris from 1645 onwards. Now, when Gassendi and 
Epicurus were the topic of the day in cultured circles in 
Paris, is it likely that a natural Epicurean like Cowley would 
have failed to hear of them, and hearing of them, would fail 
to grow better acquainted with them? Cowley certainly 
had heard of Gassendi, for he quotes him in the Essays. 

The intellectual Epicureanism of Gassendi was variously 
interpreted by his listeners and disciples. An acute but 
somewhat religious modern scholar, M. Frédéric Lachévre 
(whose admirable series of books on seventeenth-century 
libertinism is quite indispensable to a correct understanding 
of the movement), divides them into three distinct bodies: 
the libertins avoués, the sceptiques and the libertins politiques. 
The libertins avoués were usually goinfres—that is, atheistical 
gluttons and whoremasters, who used the Epicurean doctrine 
as an excuse for their debauchery. Théophile de Viau was 
an early example of this sect (he was pre-Gassendi), while 
during Cowley’s stay in Paris people like Des Barreaux, 
Saint-Pavin, Blot, Cyrano de Bergerac and Ligniéres kept up 
an enfeebled tradition of debauchery to the tune of : 


Ou je suis @ la taverne, 
Ou j’y vais, ou j’en reviens. 


The sceptiques were more respectable and attractive. They 
were by far the largest, most important and varied group, 
and included at various times Moliére and Dehénault, 
Chapelle and Guy Patin, Saint-Evremond and La Mothe La 
Vayer. While they admitted more luxury than would have 
been allowed Metrodorus, for example, they represent the 
best of the movement, its most courtly and refined develop- 
ment. Finally, the then unimportant “ libertins politiques” 
(philosophes born out of their due time) were represented 
by Cyrano, de Foigny and Denis Vairasse d’Alais. 

It should now be clear that to speak of the libertins 
as one sect is injurious and incorrect. If, as we have 
imagined, Cowley was acquainted with the French Epi- 
cureans, he would certainly have been attracted by the 
more refined and courtly sceptiques. The crude debauchery 
of libertins avoués (represented in England by the works of 
writers like Wycherley and Rochester) would have been 
repulsive to his delicacy ; indeed, they were already dis- 
credited in France at that time, not so much by ferocious 
Church opposition as by a rapid softening of manners. 

In the absence of any detailed proof we can only assume 
Cowley’s intercourse with the sceptiques. Probably only 
a few scholars like M. Lachévre and M. Emile Magne are 
sufficiently acquainted with the life of the period to tell 
us who were Cowley’s friends in Paris. But it may be 
claimed without undue exaggeration that Cowley found his 
natural tendencies greatly strengthened by the writings 
of Gassendi and his pupils. And, what is interesting, 
Cowley’s Epicureanism is purer and more orthodox than that 
of most of the other Epicureans of the time. To parody a 
famous phrase he was a naturally Epicurean soul. From 
childhood he loved solitude and study. Like Epicurus 
himself, he was not ardent towards women, and tradition 
definitely asserts the probability that the sentiments in 
The Mistress are feigned. He took away something of 
the austerity and simplicity of Epicureanism and substi- 
tuted a fanciful prettiness of his own invention ; but even 


thus altered he was more orthodox than most of the 
Frenchmen : 

A little convenient Estate, a little chearful House, a little Company, 
and a very little Feast, and if I were ever to fall in love again (which 
is a great Passion, and therefore I hope I have done with it) it would 
be, I think, with Prettiness, rather than with Majestical Beauty. 
He seems very near proclaiming himself a disciple of 

Epicurus in these lines : 
When Epicurus to the World had taught, 
That pleasure was the chiefest good, 
(And was perhaps i’ th’ right, if rightly understood) 
His life he to his Doctrine brought, 
And in a Gardens shade that Sovereign Pleasure sought. 
There is no need to remark on Cowley’s intense love of 
flowers (so frequent in Greek and English poets) and of 
gardens. His essay ‘“‘ The Garden,” addressed to Evelyn, 
begins with this truly Epicurean wish : 

I never had any other desire so strong, and so like to Covetous- 
ness, as that one which I have had always that I might be master 
at last of a small House and large Garden, with very moderate 
Conveniencies joined to them, and there dedicate the remainder 
of my Life only to the Culture of them, and study of Nature... . 
One might quote whole essays which are pure Epicurean- 

ism of a Latinised or Gallicised kind—not the clear Hellenic 
beauty recaptured by Landor. The very titles of his 
essays proclaim his doctrine—“ Of Liberty,” “‘ Of Solitude,” 
“The Garden,” “The Dangers of an Honest Man in 
much Company.” He quotes Montaigne, Gassendi and 
Epicurus; he translates many famous passages of Latin 
poetry which are Epicurean in tone, but chiefly from 
Horace. Seneca, Claudianus, Virgil and Martial are repre- 
sented, but not Lucretius, for Cowley’s Epicureanism is 
more Horatian, pastoral and elegiac than elevated and 
speculative. It is Church of England Epicureanism ; he 
keeps a gig in his stable. And yet sometimes he does 
reach that Epicurean charm which is so hard to define, 
as in that exquisite little Latin prayer which may be left 
in its original tongue since none will now wish to repeat it : 

Magne Deus, quod ad has vitae brevis attinet horas, 

Da mihi, da Panem Libertatemque, nec ultra 

Sollicitas effundo preces: Si quid datur ultra 

Accipiam gratus; sin non, contentus abibo. 
Contentus abibo that is the correct note to end on; for 
what is Epicureanism but contentedly minding one’s own 
business in lettered solitude? RicHaRD ALDINGTON. 


ON MELODY 


LTHOUGH this article has a title that belongs to 
A the art of music, and although I am provoked to 
write it by the manifesto of a musician, yet I 
dare to write it because that manifesto is really concerned 
with all art, and so am I. The manifesto is the letter of 
M. Stravinsky to M. Diaghilev about Tchaikovsky and his 
Sleeping Beauty, which was published in the Times 
recently. Stravinsky is aware, no doubt, that, if there is 
one composer whom his own admirers despise more than 
another it is Tchaikovsky; but, since he knows that 
Tchaikovsky is a great artist, and since he does not enjoy 
the admiration of many of his own admirers, he has chosen 
to surprise them with praise of Tchaikovsky. That is 
amusing by itself, but his praise is a manifesto about all 
art; it concerns painting and poetry as well as music, 
and that is why I dare to write about it. 
Tchaikovsky, he says, was simple, naive, and spontaneous. 
“* That is why he never feared to let himself go, whereas 
the prudes, whether raffinés or academic, were shocked by 
the frank speech, free from artifice, of his music.” And 
then follows the passage which most interests and delights 
me: “ Tchaikovsky possessed the power of melody, centre 
of gravity in every symphony, opera or ballet composed 
by him. It is absolutely indifferent to me that the quality 
of his melody was sometimes unequal. The fact is that he 
was a creator of melody, which is an extremely rare and 
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precious gift. . . . And that is something which is not 
German. The Germans manufactured music with themes 
and leit-motives which they substituted for melodies.” 
Now, it is this word melody, as a factor not merelyin music 
but in all art, that I wish to write about, because our prudes 
hate and fear it in all art, and incessantly try to substitute 
themes and leit-motives for it, since these they can manu- 
facture but melody they can not. 

We know what melody is in poetry and music; but what 
is it in painting? In all arts it is a large unit, the larger 
the better, and the more difficult to create. But what is 
a unit in the arts? It is something peculiar and different 
from other units. We know a melody by the fact that it 
is entirely itself and no other melody. Something has 
happened in it once and for all, and in all great and delightful 
works of art these large units are the,centres of gravity ; 
they are led up to by the whole form of the work of art, 
which has cumulative power because it leads up to them, 
and, when they happen, they justify that form. There 
may be more than one of them, in conflict or in combination, 
but they must be there, as centres of gravity, or there is 
nothing but contrivance with nothing contrived. Now, in 
painting, which is an art of representation, melody takes the 
form of impassioned representation ; in a great picture you 
will find always one or more units to which all else is sub- 
ordinate. It may be a figure or figures, entirely different 
from any other figures you have ever seen; these are 
melodies in painting. Thus in Botticelli’s “ Birth of 
Venus,” the Venus is the melody; in Michael Angelo’s 
“* Creation of Adam,” the Adam; and these works delight 
us because the units are so large, because the peculiarity is 
so sustained and so highly organised, and because all else 
in the work of art is a fit accompaniment to it. These 
figures are “‘ centres of gravity’; our eyes and minds are 
drawn to them at once, seeing in them not merely human 
beings but the particular human being, such as we have 
never seen before, who ought to be the centre of that picture 
and because of whom the picture is. Such melodies need 
not, of course, be figures, they may be anything you like, 
but they are always, in a painting, impassioned representa- 
tions, vivid and peculiar ; they are not merely themes or leit- 
motives. 

But, since there is nothing so difficult as to create melodies 
in any art, would-be artists, the people Stravinsky/ calls 
prudes, whether raffinés or academic, are always trying to 
do without them. Their method in theory is to depreciate 
the unit, in practice to disintegrate it into themes and leit- 
motives. The very word theme is tell-tale; it means a 
subject you might make something of if you could; but 
melody is the something made. So in painting we have 
a number of processes, all efforts to substitute some kind 
of disintegration for impassioned representation. The 
Futurist does it naively; he paints something vulgarly, 
and then cuts it in bits and shuffles the bits, knowing that 
the hazard of the kaleidoscope is better than his coherent 
commonplace. The Cubists, in all their varieties, are 
less childish ; but still their effort is to make art systematic 
and easy by the process of disintegration. They profess to 
give us a closely knit design ; but they do so by substituting 
themes or motives for melody, for impassioned representa- 
tion. And, as we look at their works, we feel that it would 
be all very fine if there was a centre of gravity, but there 
isn’t. It is the centre of gravity, the impassioned repre- 
sentation, that gives a reason why a design should be what 
it is, and in their works it is left out. And you get the same 
thing in poetry : 

Tortured. When the bridegroom smoothed his hair 
There was blood upon the bed. 
Morning was already late. 
Children singing in the orchard. 
(Io Hymen, Hymenze.) 
Succuba eviscerate. 

Poetry is half-way between music and painting, for its 

melody is made, half of impassioned representation or 





statement, half of an abstract pattern, like a tune, which 
yet must express the statement. But in this verse both 
statement and pattern are disintegrated, no doubt by the 
fear that, if they were not, they would lack peculiarity, would 
remind us of something done before. The terror of some- 
thing done before is the cause of all this disintegration ; 
and, in esthetic theory, it expresses itself as a contempt 
of large units of melody in all the arts. 

But there is also a kind of misapplied Puritanism in it, a 
deep and morbid conviction of sin. The English, and the 
Americans, as soon as they begin to take an interest in art 
at all, are sure that, if they enjoy anything, it must be bad; 
and of this comes a dark, unconscious malice which makes 
them anxious to spoil the enjoyment of others. It is all the 
result of an “inferiority complex,” the foxiness of the 
fox that has lost his tail or would persuade us that the 
grapes are sour. The old Puritan practised a mechanical 
process of salvation by refusal, and he was full of malice 
against those who were saved without refusing. The new 
Puritan practises the same mechanical process of refusal 
in art, and is full of the same malice against those who, 
like Tchaikovsky, do not refuse, who “ let themselves go ” 
and create. But whereas the old Puritans were openly 
against art, the new have entered the very city of art 
under pretence of being artists, and they have hoisted the 
blank white flag of Puritanism on its citadel. Whereas 
art is that which only artists can do and all men can enjoy, 
they preach, and practise, a kind of art which anyone can 
do and no one can enjoy. S. MAcee. 


RUDDIGORE 


ONCE heard a pedlar who was trying to sell single gold- 

I fish in small bottles at a fair in the Kremlin at Moscow 
remark, after he had met with several rebuffs, that 

men did not recognise the magical gifts of the gods when 
they saw them. When the Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
were first produced, in spite of the success they enjoyed, 
and in spite of the wide contagion of popularity disseminated 
by many of the tunes, few people recognised the magical 
quality of the work. When Lord Beaconsfield saw Pinafore, 
he has left it on record that he thought it unutterably silly. 
The first Gilbert and Sullivan productions, after a short 
phase of coldness, and even of opposition, soon triumphed. 
But as soon as the battle was won, and success became a 
practical, staring, money-making fact, people at once began 
to take them, and everything to do with them, as a matter 
of course: the excellence of the production, which 
was a feature, of every new opera, the talent, the plethora 
of talent which distinguished the interpretation—talent 
such as that of Grossmith, Rutland Barrington, Courtice 
Pounds, Jessie Bond, and Rosina Brandram, and even the 
beauty of the chorus ladies (Miss Fortesque as a first 
fairy )—all this was taken as a matter of course, and perhaps 
people grumbled into the bargain. ‘* Not so good as Pinafore” 
was the current catch-word of the semi-intellectual when 
Patience was produced. “Too reminiscent” the critics 
said of Iolanthe. “No Grossmith part” was the dictum 
on Princess Ida. And when The Mikado achieved a world- 
wide popularity—reaching Germany, America, Russia— 
and furnished phrases that passed into the language, and 
tunes that became a part of the skin of England, the Gilbert 
and Sullivan phenomenon was taken for granted to such an 
extent that Ruddigore, although it ran for a year, was 
simply dismissed as being not so good as The Mikado, 
and was never revived until this year. If anyone thinks that 
what I have been saying is not true, he or she has only to 
look up the bound volumes of Punch, and they will find in 
these back numbers, which are‘now historically so interesting, 
a most severe criticism of Jolanthe, an equally half-hearted 
welcome of Princess Ida, and the notice on Ruddigore is 
called “* Kensington Gore, or Not so Good as The Mikado.” 
People talked and wrote of these operas as if the actors 
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were the only thing of importance about them ; as if they 
were pieces of scaffolding built for showing off the comic 
inspirations, the quaint gestures, and the lucid diction of 
George Grossmith. His talent did indeed deserve the best 
of platforms, but people failed to see then how much 
more there was in this long series of masterpieces besides 
opportunities for patter and dance. They were spoilt. 
Now, after years of musical starvation in the sphere of 
comic opera, they know better; and it is not only difficult 
to get a seat at Princes Theatre, but the operas are appre- 
ciated by the exacting few whose predecessors used to 
refuse to take Sullivan seriously, or still worse, advised him 
to eschew comic opera for more serious work. Ruddigore 
is one of the most welcome of all the revivals, not only 
because it has not been seen and heard for thirty years, 
but also for its intrinsic qualities. 

It contains some of the sharpest spice of Gilbert, and, 
perhaps, the rarest essence of Sullivan. It is wildly and 
supremely fantastic; it is funny, it is intoxicatingly gay, 
and, above all things, it is English—English in the same 
way as “ The Girl I Left Behind Me,” is English ; as English, 
a composer who was sitting next to me during the perform- 
ance said, opera-comically, as King Lear is English tragically. 

There is in the first act one of the most perfect examples 
of Gilbert’s patriotic satire I know. This is the ballad of 
Richard the Sailor (supremely well sung by Mr. Derek 
Oldham) : 


I shipped, d’ye see, in a Revenue sloop, 
And, off Cape Finistere, 
A merchantman we see, 
A Frenchman, going free, 
So we made for the bold Mounseer, 
D’ye see ? 
We made for the bold Mounseer. 
But she proved to be a Frigate—and she up with her ports, 
And fires with a thirty-two! 
It come uncommon near, 
But we answered with a cheer, 
Which paralysed the Parly-voo, 
D’ye see ? 
Which paralysed the Parly-voo ! 


Then our Captain he up and he says, says he, 
“That chap we need not fear,— 
We can take her, if we like, 
She is sartin for to strike, 
For she’s only a darned Mounseer, 
D’ye see ? 
She’s only a darned Mounseer ! 
But to fight a French fal-lal—it’s like hittin’ of a gal— 
Its a lubberly thing for to do ; 
For we, with all our faults, 
Why we're sturdy British salts, 
While she’s only a Parley-voo, 
D’ye see ? 
A miserable Parley-voo !” 


So we up with our helm, and we scuds before the breeze 
As we gives a compassionating cheer ; 
Froggee answers with a shout 
As he sees us go about, 
Which was grateful of the poor Mounseer, 
D’ye see ? 
Which was grateful of the poor Mounseer ! 
And Ill wager in their joy they kissed each other’s cheek 
(Which is what them furriners do), 
And they blessed their lucky stars 
We were hardy British tars 
Who had pity on a poor Parley-voo, 
D’ye see ? 
Who had pity on a poor Parley-voo ! 

This is what Gilbert loves to do; to take the situation 
of a romantic, patriotic, ballad, to translate it into terms of 
humble fact, at the same time pressing hard on the patriotic 
pedal until a confession of human funk is cheered to the 
echo as an act of heroism. 

I am told that when Ruddigore was first produced the 
French Ambassador complained of this song as being an 
insult to the French nation. I don’t know whether it was 
pointed out to him that the British Admiralty had far 
sounder grounds of complaint, as he would have seen had 


he followed the dialogue that follows the song, in which the 
sailor adds that he may say without exaggeration that the 
marciful little tom-tit had spared more French frigates 
than any craft afloat! The music of this song and the 
hornpipe that follows it are two of the most entrancing tunes 
Sullivan ever composed. 

The tunes in Ruddigore were not tunes that captivated 
the ear of the public at once, and I doubt if they ever would, 
But they have a Mozart-like grace and ease about them which 
makes them wear better to those who hear them sung on 
the stage than some of their more popular rivals. They 
are in the direct Mozart tradition, and they voice the same 
gaiety and rhythm that you find in English folk-songs and 
dances, and especially in the tunes of the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century. Ruddigore 
is nearer akin to The Beggar’s Opera than, say, The Gondoliers 
or even The Mikado. 

Every chorus and every dance has a musical grace that 
no amount of repetition or familiarity would ever make 
stale or commonplace. 

In the first act there is a madrigal which, I think, is even 
more beautiful than the quintet in The Mikado (“ Brightly 
dawns our wedding day”) and which could be safely put 
beside any Elizabethan madrigal and not suffer by the 
comparison. Turning to the dramatic side of the opera, 
some of the scenes are extremely funny, and the contrasts and 
effects are sometimes gorgeously dramatic. Mad Margaret 
is a perfect travesty of all the demented heroines of 
tragedy, melodrama and grand opera. She has little 
snatches of Ophelia-like song : 

The cat and the dog and the little puppee 
Sat down in a—down in a—in a 
I forget what they sat down in, 
and her remark : 
If I thought that, I would treat you as the auctioneer and land 
agent treated the ladybird—I would rend you asunder ! 
These would have fitted in well in the parody of Shakes- 
pearean drama written by the subtle author of “A la 
maniére de “ 

In the second act there is one of those sharp contrasts 
brought about by a sudden and unexpected entry which 
shows the cunning and the sure instinct of Gilbert as a 
dramatist. 

After the family portraits have descended from their 
frames, and the ghost of Sir Roderic Murgatroyd has sung 
a deliciously macabre song, fantastically cleverly orchestrated, 
and after the ghosts have made the unfortunately accursed 
baronet writhe, the baronet’s younger brother, who for 
ten years had played the part of his elder brother, but 
who is now reformed, enters dressed all in black as a 
Methodist parson, with Mad Margaret also equally demurely 
dressed and wearing a prim little bonnet. This is one of 
those happy effects which strike the eye on the stage, a 
situation that needs neither words nor acting; it is just 
funny in itself, funny by reason of the situation, and by all 
that has gone before, as funny as the entrance of Ernest in 
deep mourning in The Importance of Being Ernest, and only 
a born dramatist can invent and present such situations. 

I have now seen Ruddigore twice, and I would gladly 
see it many more times and enjoy Mr. Lytton’s acting, 
Mr. Sheffield’s humour, Mr. Oldham’s singing, Mr. Toge’s 
conducting, and the lovely duet at the end, which 
is admirably sung by Mr. Darrel Fancourt and 
Miss Bertha Lewis. But after this week there will be 
no more Ruddigore, and all too soon there will be no more 
Gilbert and Sullivan. The season will have to come to an 
end. I can only repeat now what I wrote about the last 
revival two years ago. When will some model millionaire 
build us a permanent theatre for these masterpieces, and 
let us have a season every year or all the year round? For 





the Gilbert and Sullivan operas are a part of our national 

inheritance, and why should we be defrauded of it? It 

would pay the millionaire, and us it would greatly please. 
Maurice BakInc. 
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Society and revelations of secret diplomacy which give the book a 
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By Capt. C. W. R. KNIGHT, 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Y Maupassant researches are progressing; there 
M is no good life of him, I have discovered that. 
M. Maynial’s biography is an inferior book; Baron 
Albert Lombroso’s book is a bundle of critical and medical 
documents by different hands, only a few of which are of real 
interest. The recollections of his man-servant, M. Tassart, 
only cover the last ten years of his life (1883-1898). It is 
an honest book, solemn and a little absurd, but all the 
more instructive for that. How untrue it is that no man 
is a hero to his valet; I have known several men who were 
heroes only to their valets, nurses or bailiffs. The best 
sketch of him is to be found in the first volume (Boule de 
Suif) of that fine complete edition of the works published 
by Louis Conard. It includes a few letters of the first 
importance. 
* * * 


Maupassant was not a copious letter-writer; he was, 
as you would expect him to be, businesslike and _ brief. 
Now, the only correspondents with whom a brief letter- 
writer is not brief are women. Towards the end of his 
life Maupassant certainly wrote to women. He became 
almost a man of sentiment, renouncing his early point 
of view that two women were better than one, four better 
than two and twenty better than four. Perhaps it is an 
exaggeration to say that he ever thought one better than 
two—yes, it certainly is; but he began to have “ a heart ” 
about the same time as he began to be worldly. Neither 
was good for his art. Fort comme la mort (1889) and Notre 
Ceur (1890), and most of the later short stories, are inferior 
to the earlier novels and stories, except those in which his 
own terrors and hallucinations provide the themes. It is 
at the end of Mont Oriol (1887) that one notices first a frank 
abandonment of that impassibility, that iron pity, which 
was essential to both his comic and his tragic effects. 
After that he not only shows you that he suffered with his 
characters but that he wants his reader to suffer, too. 
Notre Ceur, almost his last book, is an attempt to get out- 
side a fascination the younger Maupassant would not have 
even felt ; the usual expedient is tried—a lofty bitterness ; 
as usual, it is a failure. He dissects his fascinating woman 
of the world mercilessly enough, and the maid-servant, who 
serves the hero as a linseed poultice and has the generosity 
and impulsiveness of an instinctive creature, is given the 
better part, but the very acrimony with which the dissection 
is conducted betrays him; “the melancholy little Nor- 
mandy bull’ (so a friend described him) has been caught. 
In old days he would simply have laughed at her. 
M. Tassart, the valet, refers sometimes to some lady or other 
with extraordinary violence for such a mild, admiring man— 
“visits always fatally bad for my master.” I do not 
think she was the lady with whom I am particularly angry, 
though she was probably the heroine of Notre Ceur. 


* * * 


The lady with whom I am angry is Madame} Lecomte 
du Nouy, and the reason for my wrath is not that she may 
have tortured Maupassant (who am I to judge her? What 
do I know about their relations ?), but that she undoubtedly 
received a great many letters from him, and. . . well, 
she did neither of the things a respect-worthy woman might 
do with them. She neither burnt them nor published 
them, but cut them up into snippets and worked the bits 
into a poor little novel of her own, Amitié Amoureuse, 
turning his letters, in heaven knows what degree, to favour 
and prettiness, and composing, of course for herself, the 
sweetest replies. - 

* * * 


Maupassant never wrote the novel he expected to be his 
best ; it was to be called Angélus. 
him at Champel les Bains in the autumn of 1891. 


August Dorchain met 
“ee ] 


have brought him,” said Dr. Cazalis (the poet “ Jean 
Lahor”’), “‘to make him think he is suffering only, like you, 
from a slight neurasthenia and in order that you may tell 
him your treatment has already steadied and strengthened 
you. Alas, his illness is not the same as yours, and you 
will quickly see that.” Maupassant came towards them 
with a portfolio of papers under his arm. “ Here are the 
first fifty pages of Angélus. I have not been able to write 
another for a year. If the book isn’t finished in three 
months I shall kill myself.” Those were his first words to 
M. Dorchain, spoken with a volubility and with a fixed look 
in the eyes, both terrifying. His conversation soon showed 
he was suffering from megalomania, He would break out 
with wild stories about the stick he was carrying ; how he 
had been attacked by three ruffians and two dogs, and how 
he had killed them all with that very stick. But one evening 
the cloud lifted. He dined with the Dorchains at their 
little chalet. He might have been thought to be completely 
himself, only in old days he never mentioned, or allowed 
others to mention, his work. 


* * * 


‘**T am going to tell you the story of the Angélus.” He 
told it with extraordinary lucidity, energy and emotion. 
The scene was laid during the Franco-Prussian war. A 
woman on the eve of child-birth, left by her husband, who 
was a soldier, alone, in their family home. On Christmas 
Eve the Prussians entered the house. As the result of some 
resistance on the part of the inmates, the unhappy woman 
was turned into the stable, after being mishandled and struck. 
There, on the straw, while the bells were ringing in the 
distance, like the Virgin Mary, she brought a son into the 
world. But a son crippled by the blow his mother had 
received, who would never be able to walk or become a 
man like other men. The years passed by without curing 
him, only making him more sensitive to his mother’s love. 
. « - One day, when he had grown into a youth, he meets 
a young girl. He could neither tell his love, nor could 
she return it, for it was his strong, handsome brother she 
loved, and the wretched youth has the spectacle of their 
happiness continually before his eyes. “Va, mon cheri, 
lui disait la mére en le bercant comme un petit enfant, 
je t’emménerai dans de beaux pays, je te lirai de beaux 
livres, tu oublieras, tu seras heureux aussi, je le veux, je 
le veux...” And mother and son go away together. 
But everywhere and always, till his death, a charming 
phantom he never can come near is present to him—a 
young girl. 

* * + 


Certainly in this story as M. Dorchain outlines it, we 
seem to have travelled a long way from the early stories, 
but profound pessimism ends logically in pity. Maupassant 
cried as he finished his story, which took two hours to 
tell. “‘ And we cried, too,” adds M. Dorchain, “ feeling 
all that remained of genius, tenderness and pity 
in this soul, which would never find expression or reach 
others again. The story touched the lowest depth of human 
misery ; but one felt that if he could only write it, like a 
drowning diver who strikes with desperate foot the very 
bottom, the thinker, too, would rise again inte the light and 
hope. . . . It is certain if he could only have been cured ; 
for this time, in the tone of his voice, in his words, in his 
tears, there was something religious which surpassed his 
horror of life and the sombre terror of nothingness.” But 
he did not get well. There is one more scene before the end. 


> ° 2 
On January Ist, 1892, Maupassant, — over from 
Cannes, dined with his mother and several relations. His 


mother had been very anxious about him, but he had kept 
his fears and the truth from her. In the middle of dinner 
he began to talk with uncontrollable excitement about a 
pill he had swallowed which enabled him to foretell the 
future, but, seeing scared faces, he suddenly stopped and 
the dinner finished in silence. Immediately afterwards, 
brushing aside his mother’s efforts to keep him, he drove 
home; that night he tried to cut his throat. The beast 
in the jungle, whose eyes he had watched watching him 
for years, had sprung. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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BOOKS IN GREAT DEMAND 


AT ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS AND LIBRARIES 


Third Large Edition Printing. 
Demy 8vo. Price 123. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS & REFLECTIONS 
By “ A Woman of No Importance.” 
Morning Post: “ A kindly petsonality . . . her book will be extensively 


read. 
Daily Mail: ‘‘ Knows her world thoroughly . . . it is a book written 
by a happ: ae who is anxious to make othets happy and to share the 
fun jollity of human life with some who have not been so fortunate.” 
Times: “ Indiscreet memoirs.” 
Tatler: “ The kind of book you want to shut yourself away with one 
evening after a good dinner ; ve the butler a toaded pistol and instruct 
him to shoot at Sight anyone who disbelieves you are ‘ not at home.’” 








A Great Success. 
Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE 


By Princess PAULINE METTERNICH. 


Times : ‘‘ The very name of Princess Pauline Metternich is the opening 
of s book of measorics. As a queen of wit, caprice and fashion, her place 
in history is secure.’ 


Fourth Impression Now Ready. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


AT THE SUPREME WAR COUNCIL 
By Captain PETER E. WRIGHT. 
Late Assistant Secretary, Supreme War Council. 
Observer: “ It is probably the shortest of all war books. None stands 
out with more importance and decision.” 
“The Best Book on Auction Bridge.” 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 


AUCTION BRIDGE MADE CLEAR 


With an extensive A.B.C. of the game and the 
complete code of as * and a section on “ Contract 








Bridge.” 
By A. E. MANNING FOSTER. 
Daily Mail: oe tion of the game. ... The book is 
teach pla’ * mot to ‘ run.’ But many who think 


to 
themselves aia ae gain much by reading it.” 

—— Post: “ " Happy are those who find a text-book that is sound 
and yet int is that of Mr. Manning Foster.” 
Weekly Dispatch: “‘ The book, is of immense value to players who 
desire a ready book of reference.” 


FICTION. 
By the Author of “ The Sheik” (36th edition). 


Fourth Large Impression Printing. 
Crown 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


THE SHADOW OF THE EAST 
By E. M. HU 
Author of Pa Sheik.” 
Thirty y-six editions have been sol 0 throughout the English-speaking 
—_ of “ The he Shel," Mls great story of love and passion in 
The Most Amusing Book of the Season. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MIRTHFUL NINE 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 
rf farcical.’ 
Nee Fi a ary 
One of the Best Novels of 1921. 
Crown 8vo. Price 8d. 6d. net. 


THE NEXT CORNER 
By KATE JORDAN. 


Saturday Review: “ Miss Jordan deftly sustains an intricate plot, and 
us on tenterhooks till the last moment. 
Ookhman: ** brilliant in the extreme.” 

Westminster Gazelte: ‘* The story is unwound with very considerable 
ingenuity, and a knack of achieving a tense Tey at the dramatic 
moment which is none too common... . There are plenty of luscious 
Passages; but also many others.” 


Rupert Hughes’s New Novel. 
Crown 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


BEAUTY 
By RUPERT HUGHES. 
Author of “‘ The Thirteenth Commandment.” 


+ y~ —— sort most Lad have to read the end of before 
way thr When ” ran as a serial the editors 
4 Eaedated with requests to tell cone -« did it. Nothing, therefore, 
need be added to explain the kind of book it is. 


A Fine Romance of Spain. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


LOYALTY 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 
Author of “‘ King’s Pawn,”’ “ Shoes of Gold.” 
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Literature 


THE LIFE OF DANTON 


By LOUIS MADELIN. The latest addition to the 
Eminent Figures in French History Series. 15s. 


A BRITON IN AMERICA 


By HAROLD SPENDER. A vivid account of 


Mr. Spender’s tour in America. 8s. 6d. 
Max Beerbohm in Perspective 
By BOHUN LYNCH. tos. 6d. 
This is a critical study of Mr. Beerbohm’s work ; 


it is divided into two parts, writings and caricatures, 
Amongst the illustrations there are 10 reproductions 
from Max’s caricatures. 


PASTICHE & PREJUDICE 


By A. B. WALKLEY. 73. 6d. 
“Every essay is the more delectable through its 
fellowship with the rest.’—Max BEERBOHM. 


The Essence of AESTHETIC 


By BENEDETTO CROCE. Translated from the 
Italian by Douglas Ainslie. 5s. 


Travel 


SPORT in Wildest BRITAIN 


By H. HESKETH-PRICHARD. With 12 colour 
drawings by the late Dr. E. A. Wilson. 255. 


San Cristobal de la Habana 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 6d. 
The record of a happy ae of a city dhbede 
lovely, of white marble palms, 


New Novels 
TO LET 


a new novel by John 


Galsworthy 


Completing the 
Forsyte Saga. 7s. 
“ Even Jane Austen could 
not have ta story 
more beau ly.’ 
—JamEs Dovoras. 


TWO FRIENDS 


And other Stories. By IVAN TURGENEV. 
Translated by Constance Garnett. Cloth 48.: Leather 6s. 
This, with a forthcoming volume, “‘ Knock, Knock, 
Knock,” will complete the edition of Turgenev’s works. 


THE HAUNTING 





By C. A. DAWSON SCOTT. 78. Gd. 
The basis of the present story is a ghostly 7 rience 
related to the author by an acquaintance. is the 
third of a series of novels dealing with the sande 
of life. 

The Trembling of a Leaf 
By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 7s. Gd. 


Hauntingly, bitterly, damnably true to life. 


THE WHITE RIBAND 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE, author of = 
Bread.” A Ballet in words. 


LATCHKEY LADIES 


By MARJORIE GRANT. 

STEPHEN COCK says: “I can only say I wish’ 1 
were young enough to be a LATCHKEY GENTLE- 
MAN and live amongst them.” 


The Chronicles of Dawnhope 


By G. F. BRADBY, author of “ Dick.’ 78. 6d. 
‘ A masterpiece of tolerant humour and rare insight.” 
—Birmingham Post. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 
The Red Knight, By F. Brerr Younc. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


The Trembling of a Leaf. By W. Somerser Maucuam. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Brett Young’s new novel, and the recollections of beauty 
that are aroused by the list of his previous books that faces the 
title-page make one wonder whether modern criticism is not on 
the wrong tack regarding novelists. We are inclined to esteem 
them according to the distance towards that goal which, in our 
imperfect way, we call perfection, which is travelled by each 
separate book they produce. If an author’s novels are habitually 
deficient in some respect, we are apt to talk of him as if for;that 
reason it were impossible to regard him as a great literary man. 
Now, we do not exact this stringent and inept test in the case of 
poets. It is only when we are very young and precious that we 
do not perceive that Byron, who hardly ever wrote a poem which 
was not bossed with florid errors, is not for that reason necessarily 
a lesser poet than Mr. de la Mare, who hardly ever writes a poem 
which does not bring the word “ perfection” to the reader’s mind. 
A poet can prove his claim to greatness by the disclosure of a 
temperament of genius, even though he never produces a work of 
art that is not seriously flawed. And so, one feels when one thinks 
of Mr. Brett Young’s work, a novelist ought to be able to do. It 
is quite true that Mr. Brett Young’s books are very often deficient 
in dramatic intensity ; that at the moment his novels climb up 
toa crisis they become fey. They have at such moments a dreamy 
beauty, but they are wistful and remote as if the writer’s heart 
was moving in some faeryland. This was not the case in The 
Crescent Moon, nor, one seems to remember, in that remarkable 
first book, Undergrowth, which Mr. Brett Young wrote in collabora - 
tion with his brother. But it was the case in The Tragic Bride, 
where the author chose a story full of sharp climaxes and dealt 
with them so strangely that it became unconvincing. It was the 
case in The Young Physician, which for two-thirds of the book 
unfolded itself in quiet Wordsworthian poetry and then suddenly 
fell down a flight of stairs into an unnecessary murder. It was 
the case in The Black Diamond, where something like silence 
descended on the story when it came to its crises. It is the case 
in this new volume, The Red Knight. The crucial scene is when 
Maddalena, the counter-revolutionary, bids her lover, Bryden, the 
revolutionary, go out and kill Massa, the Red Dictator, who has been 
the inspiration of his later life, as he passes in procession, and 
waits hungrily till the servant runs in with the news: “ A terrible 
thing. He was standing in the street. Why, the minute before, 
he had passed me at my own kitchen door! And then—as the 
Dictator’s carriage passes he shoots himself . . . right through 
the heart . . .” does not, one must admit, entirely come off. 
The drums of the action are muffled. 

But in the case of Mr. Brett Young this is of no great moment. 
Of course, it matters to a certain extent, and one wishes that his 
books did not exhibit this defect. There must be some technical 
device by which he could write of the important themes he loves, 
and yet not stray within this circle of acute dramatic action which, 
for him, is bewitched. One remembers that Ibsen always liked 
to take up his theme at the point when the dramatic event was 
over and follow its consequences. It is true that he exalted 
this preference to an esthetic principle and declared that 
consequences of events are always better material for art than the 
events themselves, but in view of the existence of Othello this 
cannot seriously be maintained as a general rule. In view of the 
Scribe-like horrors of The Pillars of Society we know that it was 
by trial and error that he found out that he could not distil the 
essence of the dramatic moment and that his business lay with its 
afterwards. Perhaps Mr. Brett Young will find some day the 
exact stage at which he ought to pick up his theme. It occurs to 
one that he might do well to withdraw from his crisis as Mr. 
Conrad often does, and deliver an account of its reverberations 
through the mouth of some Marlow; and one remembers that one 
of his best books, The Dark Tower (how these good novels pass 
unnoticed in the mob of bad novels that surround them }), is told 
in this indirect method. 

But this is a minor matter beside the major fact that the 
eight novels and two volumes of poetry and the war book, 
which Mr. Brett Young has published, have revealed a poctic 
temperament of great delicacy and powers of discovery, informed 
with a certain quality which, although it is esthetic, one has 
to call by the moral name of nobility. There is in The Red 
Knight abundant evidence of this. If one wipes out of one’s 


mind the supposition that because this is fiction it must 
necessarily be the finished projection of a situation that Jane 
Austen produced when she wrote a novel, one perceives that 
it is full of beauty and ingenuity. 


There is, for instance, a 





quite special thrill of realisation in the scene where the landfall 
of Trinacria first meets the eyes of Robert Bryden, the Red 
Knight (“‘ You will observe the Rules of Battle, of course ?’ 
the White Knight remarked, putting on his helmet, too. ‘I 
always do,’ said the Red Knight.”) He, a fastidious artist, 
brought up among the comfortable bourgeoisie, has shipped as a 
stoker on an American steamer so that he can gain admittance 
to the Southern State of Trinacria (not easily to be distinguished 
in physical appearances and the manners of its people from 
Sicily), which is now in the throes of a Communist revolution 
and inaccessible to an Englishman in any other way owing to 
the British blockade. He has been inspired to make this 
desperaie journey partly because the Lenin of this revolution 
is Massa, whom he has met in a Soho eating-house, and who 
had appealed to his natural love of liberty by a revolutionary 
creed full of love and charity towards humanity, and partly 
because his mother had been a noble Trinacrian lady and he 
had known the olive-hazed slopes above Pergusa in his childhood. 
There is extraordinary beauty in the account of how, when 
the land-scented wind that had known Trinacria blew over 
Bryden as he lay stretched on the wooden deck of the fo’c’sle, 
it brought back to him memories of days when he played on 
marble flagstones among the shadows of vine clusters “ etched 
with the absolute clearness of immobility,”’ while there increases 
a sense of his mother’s love pervading this scene which, since 
he has so nearly forgotten her, embarrasses him as the love 
of a stranger might; and there springs up in him a mystic 
conviction that this is the place to which he belongs, which 
bred him, and will receive him finally. Mr. Brett Young has 
the lyric gift. It shows there, and in his love scene with 
Maddalena, the aristocrat on whom Massa bids him spy, but to 
whom he is immediately bound by passion. And the success 
of these passages is not the only proof that Mr. Brett Young 
is a poet who is using prose as a vehicle for what previous poets 
have dealt with in verse. The most memorable part of The 
Red Knight is the conversation between Bryden and Massa in 
which the Communist leader explains how it is that he, who 
in Soho preached liberty and tolerance and the abolition of 
war and cruelty, has become an Attila efficiently organising 
terrors; and shows that this is the fruit not of a bloating 
degeneration of character but of a mystic, beautiful moment : 

- One morning I woke in a mood of expectation. It was in early 

March. I stepped out before dawn on to a hillside that I knew 

well. It was scattered with anemones and asphodels, and yellow 

bosses of spurge, but you couldn’t see them, and a nightingale, coming 
in tired from Africa, was chuckling in a bush of myrtle. Very still 

. . . like a moment in which something is born. I held my breath. 

I didn’t dare to breathe, and then the light came welling out of the 

east ; the light broke in my heart like waves. The hills unfolded 

themselves. Colour came. It was the season of the almond leaf 
and young corn. I trembled with their greenness. I could not see 
it for tears ; I had thought the world was too old for such a piercing 
green. I sat there till the sun leapt over the mountain and lit the 
fields. A flock of sheep moved past me with dew on their fleeces, 
feeding as they went, so near that I could smell the thyme that 
they needed, and a man on horseback followed with a peaked 
woollen hood pulled over his head. I didn’t know where I was; 
time and place left me. I seemed to be living in the beginnings of 
the world before men had marred it with their eagerness. A lost 
world. . . . I can’t explain. . . . I was overwhelmed with shame 
and pity and a desire to find what had been lost. I saw in a flash 
my own madness, in all the years I had wasted in planning how 
to patch up the machinery of civilisation. Something inside me 
cried: “ Make an end of it! Make an end of it! Destroy! This 
is the moment !” 
Now this, and the passage that follows it, are obviously not 
realistically intended. The whole thing is a new method of 
getting at what Browning got at in his dramatic monologues, 
such as Mr. Sludge the Medium. The beauty and imagination 
of this exploration of Massa’s soul are a sufficient vindication 
of the new method. For these reasons, and the incidental 
loveliness of phrase which gives the book a radiant pictorial 
beauty, one feels strongly how wrong it is—as all the tendency 
of modern criticism conspires to urge the reader to do—to rate 
him as a novelist who fails to deliver his goods neatly packed 
and tied up as we expect the modern novel to be; but as @ 
real poet who is revealing his temperament as uncertainly, 
as ungloriously, as poets do. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham is the very antithesis of Mr. Brett 
Young, for (as the Americans put it) certainty is his middle 
name; he has an indomitable character which enables him 
to make the best and most remunerative use of every grain 
of talent that he possesses. He creates a prejudice against the 
six stories about the South Sea Islands by putting on the 
flyleaf a remark of Sainte-Beuve’s to the effect that “ L’extréme 
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felicité & peine séparée par une feuille tremblante de Uextréme 
désespoir, n’est ce pas la vie?” This is one of the generalisations 
which make one hate and despise French literature. It would 
be a nice winter game for the children to try and find 
substantives which could not be substituted for “ lextréme 
felicité” and “Vextréme désespoir”’; “love” and “hate” would 
do, also “good” and “bad,” also “a pain in one’s sash” and 
** appendicitis.’ Mr. Maugham’s choice of this whiff of 
sententiousness as a motto is unfortunately indicative of a 
certain cheap and tiresome attitude towards life, which nearly 
mars these technically admirable stories. They are charged 
with a cynicism which one feels Mr. Maugham has stuffed into 
them to conceal his lack of any real philosophy. That it is 
not a real attitude is proven by its inconsistency. In one 
story, The Fall of Edward Barnard, Mr. Maugham is cynical at 
the expense of an earnest young American who goes out in 
search of a friend who has gone to Tahiti, and is shocked when 
he finds him settling down to those pleasures which are 
symbolised by a hibiscus and upbraids him for not coming 
home and leading a respectable life as a Chicago business man. 
But in Red he tells the story of a bloated old man with a paunch 
and purple veins on his hanging cheeks, who visits a beautiful 
spot on an island and is told the romantic tale of how a native 
girl and a beautiful red-haired stripling of an American sailor 
lived together there in love, and how the girl spent her life 
grieving after her lover was shanghaied ; and then laughs, and 
divulges the horrid truth that he is that stripling grown old. 
Mr. Maugham is, in fact, just as cynical at the expense of the 
hibiscus ideal; and the philosopher of the two stories cancels 
out and leaves an impression of nothingness. But there are 
two more than admirable stories in this volume. One is 
Mackintosh, which is the story of a weak man who makes the 
discovery that the gross man may be saintlier than himself 
though demonstrably less delicate. The other is Rain, which 
describes how a missionary and his wife hunt down a prostitute 
in an island hotel, and how the missionary prays with the woman 
and wrestles with her spirit till she repents of her evil life and 
consents to go back to the United States and face imprisonment 
for a crime she has committed. When you get to the end you 
find, what you had expected, that these prayerful orgies culminate 
at last in a physical orgy, and what you had half-expected, that 
the missionary then cuts his throat. But you also find, what 
you had not expected, that the missionary’s wife, on hearing 
the news of his death, instantly knows what has happened. 
“Her voice was hard and steady. Dr. Macphail could not 
understand the look in her eyes. Her pale face was very stern.”’ 
And from that one knows what a foul den of lust and suspicion 
of lust these people’s hearts had been, before what corroding 
consciousness of their own squalor they had retreated into this 
religion, That story is a notable achievement, 
ReBEcca WEsT. 


PEACOCK PIE 


The Four Ages of Poetry; Shelley’s Defence of Poetry; Browning’s 
Essay on Shelley. Edited by H. F. B. Brerr-Smira. 
The Percy Reprints No. 8. Basil Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 


It is just over a hundred years since Mr. Peacock, waxing fat 
in India House, or piqued, it may be, by the flat reception of 
four volumes of his poems, or just out of sheer naughtiness, let 
loose a gallopading pen to write The Four Ages of Poetry. And 
very pleasant reading it is still, with its light-fingered, Shavian 
mischief, In the beginning, he pretends, were the tribal bards 
of the Age of Iron, shrewd arrivisies, ‘“* building cities with a 
song, and leading brutes with a symphony; which are only 
metaphors for the faculty of leading multitudes by the nose.’’ 
The chaos next settles to a certain consistency; and then, 
newborn of the old glamour of the past and the young culture of 
the present, poetry realises, in the hands of a Homer or an 
Aischylus, an Ariosto or a Shakespeare, her Age of Gold. But 
the gold in its turn pales to silver, as civilisation grows ; form 
and style replace colour and imagination. The age imitates and 
polishes its predecessors, original only in comedy and satire ; 
and poetry is now divorced from real thought, as previously 
from real life. It is the epoch of Virgil and Horace, or Dryden 
and Pope. Last of all, the Age of Brass, doting into second 
infancy, tries to bring back the golden years by pottering with 
the rusty relics of Iron simplicity and naturalism. Here is the 
tail of the treatise, and here its sting. Smoothly we top the 
last hill, and there stand the enemy unmasked before us, the 
bristling ranks of the Romantic Revival, There are Sir Walter 


with his poaching Borderers, Lord Byron and his pirates of the 


Morea, Mr. Southey armed with his monstrous and monstri- 
ferous commonplace books; while behind them, like the good 
Duke of York, “ innocently and amiably occupied in going up 
and down hill, receiving poetical impressions,” appear Mr, 
Wordsworth, armorially supported by old women and sextons, 
and, looming up through the tobacco mist of German metaphysic, 
last of all, the shape of Coleridge. 

And now our author really joins battle all along the line. 
Poets are semi-barbarous anachronisms; poetry the obsolete 
rattle of the infancy of man. Down with this useless senti- 
mentalese, this morbid hysteria, these “‘ wasters of their own 
time and robbers (how very Shavian !) of that of others” ! For 
now, from the apex of the pyramid, which their own hands have 
raised, the scientist and the metaphysiciaa, the politician and the 
political economist see dwarfed in the depths beneath them the 
molehill of the modern Parnassus. 

An agreeable pasquinade, not less amusing for springing from 
the pen which caricatured the economist MacQuedy and the 
Steam Intellect Society—in any case a squib little calculated 
to sky the Republic of Letters. One can picture Chaucer 
or Shakespeare smiling quietly at the jester; Ben Jonson 
slinging a tankard and an epigram the length of the Mermaid at 
him; Dryden or Pope perhaps deigning to riddle him with a 
barbed shaft or two winged from his own feathers. But to 
young Mr. Shelley, away in Italy, it seemed otherwise—Apollo 
dumbfounded and the Muses shrieking in chorus. He plucks a 
fluttering angel’s-quill and writes to Mr. Editor, “So dark a 
paradox may absorb the brightest rays of mind which fall upon 
it. It is an impious, daring attempt to extinguish Imagination, 
which is the Sun of Life, impious attempt, parricidal and self- 
murdering attempt. . . .”’ Then follows the Defence of Poetry, 
here peacefully embalmed beside its old enemy. 

It is a classic work ; but in its own right ? Here one finds it 
pleasantly bound, pleasantly printed, most pleasantly prefaced, 
What more? ‘And yet,” they whisper in Gath, “ and yet it 
does not move.” This is not—for such criticism is no doubt 
unfair—because such ingenuous zeal may make to wince a more 
sardonic generation, which now reads, for instance, with half- 
contemptuous amusement, of the undergraduate of Shelley's 


day meeting—quantum mutatus—to discuss by college firesides 


such questions as: “Can we regard the cutting-off of King 
Charles’ head as an act deserving our moral approbation ?” 
*“Is the maintenance of an Established Church beneficial to a 
nation Nor is it because Shelley’s haste occasionally leaves 
poor plodding Logic so far behind ; nor because errors of fact are 
rather too frequent—for instance, an unmetrical misquotation 
and three serious misstatements in as many pages. Such 
objections might well seem pedantic now, though the notes, at 
least, should correct things like the invention of Varro as a 
** great Latin poet.” Nor need it matter very much that Shelley, 
with Sidney and Cervantes for precedent, indulges in that vicious 
wrench of words out of all their associations, which pretends that 
poetry does not necessarily connote composition in metre or at 
least very definite rhythm. 

But it is serious that, thanks to the pressing to death of this 
crotchet, the Defence is not really “ of Poetry ” at all. “ Lord 
Bacon was a poet”; “ Herodotus, Plutarch and Livy were 

ts*’; ‘all the authors of revolutions of opinion ” are poets. 
And not only is everyone a poet; a poet, it appears, is every- 
thing. ‘ They are the institutors of laws and the founders of 
civil society, the inventors of the arts of life.” In fact, the baby 
is drowned in the bath-water. 

Again, the poet writes best without a conscious moral purpose ; 
yet all morality is the work of poets. This is not necessarily 
illogical, It is worse—it is fantastic. It is worse yet—it is 
sentimental. Homer knows perfect morality, we are told, but 
he writes down to his age; Milton consciously violates the 
popular belief of his age to make Satan better than he should be. 
The most moral age in Greece was its most poetic. Unfortun- 
ately for the argument, the moral age of Rome, on the other 
hand, had no word for “ poet ” but one of abuse. Shelley, how- 
ever, rises to the occasion: “ The true poetry of Rome lived in 
its institutions.” One can merely gasp. 

Morality, morality, morality ! Is this the defence of Poetry ? 
Apollo’s bay merely a source for birch-rods? If the poets are 
“the unacknowledged legislators of mankind,” long be it, we of 
1921 may well cry, before they are found out. But poetry, the 
cry of Man before the beauty and terror, the joy and agony of 
Life and Love and Death, before the pitiless splendour of the 
face of Truth, before the magnificent insignificance of his ow? 
humanity—Poetry, 

** Surely you were something better 
Than innocent.” 
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Marcus Aurelius 


on Insurance 
Preparedness 


Thus wrote Marcus 
Aurelius almost 2,000 
years ago :— 
“* Since it is possible that 
thou mayest depart trom 
life this very moment, 
regulate every act and 
thought accordingly.” 
The advice of the philo- 
sopher is as sound to-day 
as it was then. A busi- 
ness man fallsill, afactory 
burns down, a motor car 
collides with a tram, old 
age comes to all—unless 
death comes before. 
Fearing these things, or 
brooding over them, will 
not protect any of us. 
All that one can do is to 
make such provision 
against them as is best 
humanly possible. 
Insurance against the 
unexpected is the chief 
comforter. 
All possible forms of 
Insurance are covered 
by the “‘ Motor Union” 
Policies. Indeed“M.U.I.” 
M eans U niversal I nsur- 
ance. 
Youwill find great advan- 
tages by entrusting all 
your Insurance, for what- 
over. pemareene, 2 
ompany — the 
** Motor Union.” 
A postcard request will 
bring you full particulars 
Address— 


MOTOR UNION 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Surely her best defence is that she needs none. Will chatter 
in prose justify Homer and Lucretius and Shakespeare, if their 
own poetry cannot? In Athens they accused the old Sophocles 
of dotage ; he drew from his mantle the last-written chorus of the 
(Edipus at Colonus, and passed, acquitted and acclaimed to his 
home. Poetry has survived Plato and the Early Church ; she is 
not likely to die of Peacock or Mr. Wells. And moral Defences 
she needs as little as Jehovah the patronage of Eliphaz or Bildad 
the Shuhite. 


THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES 


The Riddle of the Rhine. By Vicror Leresure. W. Collins. 
10s. 6d. 


Nearly all new inventions in war and not a few in industry 
and commerce have been attributed to his Satanic Majesty, 
who, consequently, may be looked upon as the patron saint 
of inventors. Thus, gunpowder, for centuries, was classed as 
* a devilish invention”; William Napier objected to the 
Minié rifle, for he considered that “it would turn infantry into 
long range assassins”; early in the seventeenth century a 
Bill was brought into Parliament “to prevent the effeminacy of 
men riding in coaches,” then a novelty, and a hundred years 
later a meeting of Manchester ministers pronounced George 
Stephenson’s locomotive to be “contrary to the law of God.” 
It is, therefore, without surprise that to-day we find that gas 
warfare, which is the subject of Major Lefebure’s important 
book, is anathematised by Sir Oliver Lodge as “contemptible” 
and that Sir Edward Thorpe considers it “* bestial” and urges our 
chemists not to help our soldiers. Nevertheless, Major 
Lefebure’s book shows that gas warfare has come not only to 
stay but to prove that, as bullet warfare humanised axe warfare, 
so will gas warfare humanise bullet warfare, and this contention 
is supported by General Fries, Chief of the U.S.A. Chemical 
Warfare Service, who recently stated that, ‘‘ No other invention 
since that of gunpowder has made so profound a change in 
warfare as gas is making, or will make in the future.” 

This book is a revelation of facts, and facts which are not only 
of importance to the soldier but to every civilian as well, for 
to-day, as its author says, ““we appear to be thinking in terms 
of a world still organised for war on 1914 lines,” and this in 
spite of the fact that, during the recent war, gas as a weapon 
grew to truly a prodigious importance. Here are a few figures. 
The Germans raised 54 gas companies and, in 1918, 50 per cent. 
of their shells were gas shells ; the French produced 50,000 tons 
of gas during the war, and we turned out no less than 55 million 
respirators. Indeed, few soldiers, let alone civilians, realise 
that, in 1918, gas was a more important weapon than high- 
explosive shells. 

In its early days gas was looked upon as a type of bullet, a 
killing weapon, but the Germans soon discovered that, as the 
object of war is not to kill but to enforce a policy, wounding 
proved more effective. The result of this discovery led to their 
introducing vesicant gases such as mustard gas. What was 
the result? As wounded men have to be cared for, the side 
which sustained the greater number of wounded, tactically 
was worse off than if these men had actually been killed. The 
real danger underlying this discovery the author does not 
accentuate, It is this: in order to enforce its policy a nation 
will in the future attack the civil population of its enemy. For 
example, 500 hostile aeroplanes could drop 200,000 ten pound 
bombs of mustard gas on London in half an hour; though 
only 1,000 people might be killed, 100,000 would probably be 
injured, 500,000 rendered homeless and 1,000,000 reduced to 
panic. What effect would this have on the policy in West- 
minster? If a war can be won by killing 1,000 men, women 
and children, is any nation going to risk winning it at a loss in 
killed of 1,000,000 soldiers and, incidentally, several thousand 
women and children as well ? 

The real danger of gas warfare lies not in its deadliness but 
in its “ humanity”; this Major Lefebure indirectly points out 
by quoting from the casualty lists of the American Army. 
He does not give the exact figures, but they are as follows: 
of the total casualties—namely, 274,217, no fewer than 74,779 
were due to gas, but whilst only 1.87 per cent. of the gas casualties 
proved fatal, 23.4 per cent. of those due to bullet and shell 
resulted in death, and of permanently injured the percentages 
are very similar. Well may General Sibert of the U.S.A. Army 
conclude his report on casualties by saying: “ In other words, 
gas is twelve times as humane as bullets and high explosives.” 

In 1914, the manufacture of organic chemicals was a German 
monopoly. In 1913, out of the world’s total dye production of 
168,000 tons, Germany produced 135,000 tons. To-day she 





produces probably a greater tonnage, and we in the United King- 
dom can only produce 25,000 tons. It is manifestly impossible for 
any League of Nations to forbid the pursuit of organic chemistry, 
and, as Major Lefebure points out, suppression is impracticable, 
for the whole of the German works are supplying the world with 
necessary dyes and medicines. Yet at any moment these com- 
modities may be dropped and lethal and non-lethal gases pro- 
duced, and of a nature against which we may possess no pro- 
tection so long as we adhere to our 1914 military organisation, 
If we wish to guarantee our national existence we must do two 
things. First, we must smash the German monopoly by making 
ourselves independent of it; secondly, we must mechanicalise 
our army. The only certain answer to unknown gases is a 
gas-tight tank provided with a gauge which will inform its 
crew whether the outer atmosphere is oxygen and nitrogen or 
something else. If “‘ something else’ the tank is closed down 
and its crew live on oxygen. 

This book deals with an epoch-making subject, a subject 
which is vital to soldier and civilian alike, and a book which 
we sincerely hope, as does Sir Henry Wilson, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, who has written an introduction to it, will meet 
with success “and the greatest possible number of readers.” 


AN ERUDITE ESSAYIST 


Essays Classicaland Modern. By F.W.H. Myers. Macmillan. 12s. 


These two volumes of essays now merged into one belong to 
the ‘eighties and may not be familiar to the new world of 
readers. They should be, for they present work which stands 
the test of time. When they were first published, East Lynne 
was well on its career as a “ best-seller.” How hard the author 
strives for distinction in her characters ; how notably she misses 
it! That rare quality belongs to the prose of Myers—much 
more, we think, than to his verse, which is full of echoes. In 
forty years the world has moved Science off the pedestal it 
occupied as an all-satisfying guide and pursuit ; it has ceased the 
talk about morality involved in the Victorian ideals of conduct ; 
it is not swept off its feet by the raptures of Swinburne ; it has 
no Darwin and no Gladstone. Myers contemplated a new 
aristocracy: the popular Press has given us a photocracy instead. 
To-day pessimists of mature age are inclined to declare that 


When half-gods go, 
The freaks arrive. 


But everywhere eager inquiry is being made into the unorthodox, 
the wisdom outside the Churches, and here Myers is in tune 
with the age. He is a free inquirer—* standing,” as he says of 
Mazzini, ** on the shore of the sea of truth, he divines a universe 
alive and restless as the sea—the storm of inconceivable energies, 
and the stress of an unknown control.” He knows that the 
writers of every Theodicy break off their demonstration at the 
answer it most concerns us to know. His heroes—Marcus 
Aurelius, Mazzini, Stanley, George Eliot—are thinkers who may 
all be the targets of orthodox zeal ; yet we have heard the first 
of them declared by a young naval officer his consolation in time 
of trouble. 

There is not much humour in Myers, except when he is 
examining the “ autotheism” of Victor Hugo, who felt able 
to keep God up to the mark; but his style is always admirable 
and sometimes eloquent, the result of a strong feeling for the 
dignity of literature. He does not adjust his emotions to the 
expectations of an admiring public ; he does not produce what 
may appear forty years hence a tedious museum of obsolete 
paradoxes. His taste and appreciation are of the sort not 
invalidated by subsequent research or plausible conjecture. — 

As a friend, he overrates George Eliot; but he was writing 
fresh from the emotion of her loss, and she is commonly under- 
rated to-day. His Virgil stands with Tennyson’s poem as the 
happiest of tributes to that master. His Marcus Aurelius 
is expert work, and free from the pedantries of the authority 
on Stoicism, while incidentally it hits off the attitude of the 
advanced school of modern moralists. If we are overdone with 
high seriousness, we can recall the verdict of a famous scholar 
lately dead, who headed his interleaved copy of the Meditations 
with the comment, ‘“‘ Memoirs of a Prig.”” Myers had his limi- 
tations, like everybody else, but his disentangling of the threads 
of religious belief and emotion where many are unwilling to 
find either is the work of a fine and catholic spirit. He knew the 
beauty of holiness, but he knew also the holiness of beauty. 

The book is in the pleasant type we associate with the publishers. 
In reprinting, one note on George Eliot has gone wrong on 
p. 501. The reference should be to p. 561. 
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ANGELS AND MINISTERS 


Angels and Ministers: Three Plays of Victorian Shade and 
Character. By Laurence Housman. Jonathan Cape. 
2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Laurence Housman’s distinguished sentimentality—for 
it is little else—is expressed in the introduction to these three 
brief dialogues, even more clearly than in the dialogues them- 
selves. “ Under this rose-shaded lamp of history,” he observes, 
“ domestically designed, I would have these old characters look 
young again, or not at least as though they belonged to another 

This wick which I have kindled is short, and will not last ; 

but, so long as it does, it throws on them the commentary of a 

contemporary light. In another generation the bloom which it 

seeks to irradiate will be gone ; nor will anyone then be able to 
present them to us as they really were.” 

This sounds delightful ; but is it quite true? Is it given to 
Mr. Housman, by reason of his nearness to the Victorian age, to 
irradiate its autumnal bloom and to show us Queen Victoria, 
Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, Mr. (now Lord) 
Morley, and Mr. John Brown “as they really were”? The 
Victorians may be glad to think so, for in Mr. Housman, even 
more than in Mr. Lytton Strachey, they have a friend at court. 
It is certain that the near view has many advantages. It has 
also—if we look at the author’s achievement, and forget his 
intentions—several drawbacks. The chief of these is that the 
rose-pink light is permitted to filter through to our understanding 
only by way of Mr. Housman’s spectacles. The reader (if there 
be still a reader), of Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the 
Highlands, and of More Leaves, will have no difficulty in identify- 
ing the singular commonplace of Victoria’s character from his 
sketch of the old lady. But we could surely dispense with 
passages like this: 

J.B. Oh, but he’s a great man; and it’s wonderful how he 
appreciates the Scot, and looks up to his opinion. 

(But this is a line of conservation in which his Royal Mistress 
declines to be interested, And she is helped, at that moment, 
by something which really does interest her.) 

Queen, Brown, how did you come to scratch your leg ? 


Very pretty, but not dramatic dialogue. It was Mr. Shaw 
who once perversely said that he would give several of Shake- 
speare’s plays for his missing stage directions; and it must have 
been from this source (or from Mr. Granville Barker) that the 
author’s trick of playing chorus to his Muse was acquired. The 
effect is to convert narrative into commentary. These pieces 
will provoke many smiles ; but their slightness is noticeable. 


1914-15 

A History of the Great War. By Joun Bucuan. Vol. I. From 

the Outbreak to the Battle of Neuve Chapelle. Nelson. 
25s. 

The war, like the Emperor Napoleon, has long ceased to be an 
historical fact and is rapidly becoming a bibliography. A 
little more, and some speculative bishop will express Historic 
Doubts as to its having ever existed. Indeed, he will be largely 
correct, because the war as we know it never happened at all. 
Conducted in an unparalleled haze of mendacity, wrapped from 
its first moments in an elaborate mythology, the whole operation 
cannot emerge in its true outline until the Record Offices of the 
world are thrown open half-a-century from to-day, and posterity 
permits itself the relaxation of writing its history in the intervals 
of paying off its debt. 

One may dissent, therefore, politely or truculently according 
to one’s controversial mood, from Mr. Buchan’s prefatory quota- 
tion from Napoleon on the qualifications of contemporaries for 
writing their own history. But it will be agreed that, if we 
insist on making the attempt, Mr. Buchan is less likely than any 
competing historian to make us ridiculous in the eyes of our 
grandsons. His achievement in war-time was the production 
ofa thin, red line of twenty-four little volumes which contained a 
surprisingly balanced narrative of the eruption which was then 
m progress. He returns, now that the lava is beginning to cool, 

to rewrite the story. It is, it,will always in our time be too soon. 
Even in the few days since his first volume appeared, the files 
have yielded up a story of the King of England which would 
have adorned his Chapter III., and the spate of confessions, 
revelations, journals, letters, notes will continue until the old 
men have all boasted and died, and their impecunious sons have 
published the last scrap of family paper. Then the historian 
of the war, whose perambulator will not navigate our streets 
for twenty years, may begin his work. But until then Mr. 
Buchan will hold the field. He has a judicial sense. His sense 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


SIR VALENTINE CHIROL. 


India Old and New. 


By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author of “ Indian 
Unrest,” “‘ The Egyptian Problem,” etc. 8vo. tos. net. 


Four Plays for Dancers. 


By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. With Illustrations 
in black-and-white by EDMUND DULAC. F'cap. 
4to. ros. 6d. net. 








HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Young Enchanted. 


A Romantic Story. By HUGH WALPOLE. Extra 
Crown. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Tuesday. 
Also Large Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, and each 
copy signed by the Author. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


Vera. A Novel 
By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.”’ 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. 
net ; blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 

THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. Blue cloth. 
38. net each. 








The Fugitive, Poems. 
By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of 
“ Gitanjali,” etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Mail.— ‘ The Fugitive ’ is likely to be as warmly 
welcomed and as lovingly treasured as any. These rhythms 
are almost all of them shot through with imaginative beauty ; 
they conjure up haunting images ; they enhance the mystery 
and splendour of life.” 
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of proportion (and it is in their false perspective that historians 
of contemporary events go farthest wrong) is strangely unerring, 
and one gets from him a narrative which in this generation is 
unlikely to be superseded. 

Unafraid of fine writing when the gravity of the scene seems 
to merit a solemn picture, he has written a full-dress history 
which escapes both the angry argument of the patriot and the 
staccato technicalities of the military historian. He is sometimes 
(the great historians have received no higher compliment) fit 
for translation into Latin prose. But although his volume is 
always safe and he may live to see it bound in that polychromatic 
calf which indicates the prize for work done at school, yet he isnot 
so orthodox as to retain the crude mythology of the war, and 
offer it (as is still customary among public men) as a substitute 
for its history. He has the courage in an early chapter to rob 
the British crown of its brightest jewel with a cold allusion to 
“the phrase, ‘Sir John French’s contemptible little army,’ 
attributed by some imaginative propagandist to the Emperor ”’ ; 
and the slow process of superseding the folk-lore of the war by 
its true facts will continue until the paint is all peeled off and 
posterity can see the gaunt outlines. 

It is an immoderate relief to read a war book without a hero. 
Mr. Buchan is not concerned to demonstrate that General Chose 
saved Europe with his cigars and his gruff wisdom and his simple 
piety, or that it was the daredevil tilt of Admiral Something’s 
cap that freed the seas. One trusts that his wisdom will survive 
the strain of the later years ; the history of 1918, when the war 
was at its most impersonal, has become almost insufferably 
anthropomorphic, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Buchan will 
avoid the popular mythology which flatters human vanity by 
recognising in the slow operations of accident and common effort 
the sudden imspirations of the Hero as Statesman. 

His whole effort is to re-create the atmosphere of that fading 
time, and one recovers the lost moods-with ease as he fills his 
stage. The shot in the sunshine at Serajevo, the scurrying 
statesmen, Mons and the dragging retreat which they told us 
was all victories—each of them nearer to Paris, the sudden 
turn of the Germans on the Marne, the shock at the Aisne, and 
then the dreary business of the trenches—one gets it all, and 
now one can see both sides of the chess-board. Perhaps there is 
one old mood which tempts Mr. Buchan to unfairness. He has 
given way to the prevailing fashion of smiling bitterly at the 
** Business as usual ” of October, 1914: “ the catchword showed 
the comparative remoteness of the bulk of our citizens from any 
true understanding of the struggle.” Yet it was of little use to 
dislocate the nation by striking attitudes in 1914, and there was 
not much else for it to do. Recruiting went forward to the 
limit of the Army’s capacity ; one remembers the blue tunics, 
the marching columns without rifles of that time. And one 
sometimes forgets that the machine of British commerce and 
credit was still quivering with the explosion of August 4th. 
** Business as usual” did its duty, and there was worse nonsense 
talked in the period of ‘Comb ’em out” than ever we listened to 
in the Capuan ease of 1914. But Mr. Buchan is nearly always 
right, even when he puts in a touch of Scottish jargon just to 
remind us that there is still Barbary beyond the Tweed. But 
need he, oh! need he, improve our tongue with the iteration of 
that distressing bilingual affectation “ airplane’? That way 
the road lies clear to “ fargram” and “ multigraph ” and the 
confusion of tongues. 


MITHRAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


Mithraism and Christianity. By L. Parrerson, M.A. 
University Press. 6s. 

The story of Mithraism is a mysterious one and has a great 
attraction for all students of antiquity. Even those who have 
merely paused for a moment in a museum before some fragment 
of Mithraic sculpture or endeavoured to spell out a dedicatory 
inscription to “Deo Soli Invicto Mithre,” will have felt the 
prickings of a curiosity which cannot easily be allayed. For 
these tablets and sculptures are almost the only traces that are 
left of a religion which, under the Roman Empire, spread far and 
wide over the civilised world. There are some records of cere- 
monies, some allusions to Mithraic rites in the works of early 
Christian authors, but we have so little trustworthy information 
that we know more of the way in which the religions of the 
Canaanites and Pheenicians influenced early Judaism than of 
the effect of Mithraism upon early Christianity. 

Such knowledge as we have has been summarised by Mr. 
Patterson in a small volume : Mithraism and Christianity: a 
Study in Comparative Religion. The matter is somewhat dryly 
set out. Mr. Patterson has not any discoveries to present to us. 


Cambridge 


He leaves his subject as mysterious as he found it, and yet he has 
contrived to take the edge off our interest. On the other hand, 
his conclusions would appear to be clear and sound. 

We do not know how Mithraism began or how it ended. No 
doubt it was a comparatively pure form of worship until it 
became mixed in its later development with the grosser forms of 
nature-worship prevalent in Asia Minor. The first home of 
Mithra is India, but from India he soon passed into Persia, and 
Mithraism is more akin to the Persian religion of which Zorcaster 
was the mythical founder than to any other. From Persia the 
cult spread into Asia Minor and thence all over the Empire. 
The legions were sent from one frontier to another, and so many 
towns of medieval and modern times sprang from the canton- 
ments of the Roman legions that one is not surprised to find 
remains of Mithraism in any part of Europe. 

Mr. Patterson comes to the conclusion that the similarities 
between Christianity and Mithraism have been over-emphasised. 
When two religions have each an elaborate ritual the resem- 
blances between their rites will no doubt arrest attention, especi- 
ally if the differences are minimised and ignored. The religion 
of Buddha, for example, has little in common with the Catholic 
Faith, but the ritual which can be seen to-day in some monastery 
in Sikkim or Ladak, will remind a European irresistibly of the 
worship held in the Catholic churches of Italy and Spain. At 
first sight there is a resemblance between the mystic banquet 
and repeated lustrations of Mithraism and the Sacraments of 
the Christian Church. Purification by the blood of a bull has a 
familiar sound. Substitute a milder quadruped and you might 
be at a Revivalist meeting. But these parallels, if pursued, are 
misleading. There seems to be no direct connection, either in 
origin or development, between the two religions, and in his last 
chapter Mr. Patterson brings forward many arguments, some 
very sound and some more debatable, to confute those who have 
endeavoured to establish one. 


THE NOBLE SAVAGE 


Two Years in Kurdistan. Experiences of a Political Officer, 1918- 
1920. By W. R. Hay, Captain, attached 24th Punjabis: 
Political Department, Government of India. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 21s. 

Captain Hay is one of those fortunate young men who, whisked 
away from their studies on the outbreak of the war, came un- 
scathed through the fighting, and at the end of it found a place in 
which to exercise their talents and make their mark. In 1914 
he was an undergraduate at Oxford ; in 1918 he was an important 
personage in that Civil Administration through which we tried 
to govern Mesopotamia. The life of the Political Officer was 
no bed of roses. He would have an eight or ten hours’ day in 
his office. His “ home comforts” were scanty, and his dismal 
diet comprised little but mutton and goat and rice. Sometimes 
he was touring through the country in scorching heat or biting 
cold, often enough carrying his life in his hand. All the time he 
was laden with responsibilities which required him to be geo- 
grapher and ethnographer, tax-collector, diplomat, policeman 
and magistrate. 

Captain Hay’s principal sphere of action lay in Southern 
Kurdistan, between the Greater and the Lesser Zab rivers, a 
‘division’ whose centre and largest town was Arbil (the ancient 
Arbela, where Alexander broke the power of Darius). Readers 
of this book will see how tremendous was his task, and despite 
the extraordinary absence of egoism with which he writes, they 
will see also with what ability and courage"he acquitted himself. 
The narrative of his adventures is always interesting and often 
very exciting. The only fault we have to find with it, as a work 
of art, is that we cannot keep pace with the bewildering crowd of 
worthies (or rascals) who dash on to and off the stage—shaikhs, 
mullas, aghas, effendis, mirans, hukmdars and divers smaller fry. 
But the book is not merely a record/of events. There are valuable 
chapters describing the country and the{manners and customs 
and character of its people. Captain*Hay’s ‘love for Kurdistan 
and his sympathy for the Kurds is undisguised and infectious. 
** Here we have,” he says, “ an unspoilt country inhabited by an 
unspoilt race ; hilly recesses never penetrated by the European 
traveller, a primitive people still in its Golden Age adhering to 
the simple purity and naive savagery of primeval mankind.” 
This is, of course, a general statement, at'which those who are 
attuned to the civilisation of Belgravia or Baghdad may turn up 
their noses. Perhaps Captain Hay’s enthusiasm is pitched a trifle 
high. Yet he may at least urge that the particular vices of the 
Kurds—quarrelsomeness, avarice andjthieving—are not unknown 
among more refined races, while even their disconcerting prejudiee 
against bureaucratic government has not entirely disappeared 
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An authentic and authoritative account of many 
hazardous exploitations so far unchronicled. 
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EVERYONE has 
something to say 


The importance of public speaking is now generally 
recognised, but many people who believe that this ability 
can only be acquired by oral instruction at a high fee will 
be surprised and interested in the new points of view 
suggested by the publication entitled: EVERYONE 
HAS SOMETHING TO SAY, a copy of which will be 
sent free to any reader of THE NEW STATESMAN who cares 
to apply for it. In addition to containing much helpful 
advice, it fully describes the A.B.C. Course in Effective 
Speaking, which has been prepared by a well-known expert 
with the object of assisting men and women who arte anxious 
to improve their speaking ability. 


THE TEST. 

The Course has the warm approval of many distinguished 
public men, including members of both Houses of Parliament, 
King’s Counsel, Barristers and Business Men. Many 
professional men who afe now taking the Course have 
expressed epgntaaee of the remarkable progress they 
are now making. For full information write for a copy of 
“Everyone has Something to Say.’’ It will be sent post 
free on request. Write to 


THE PRINCIPAL, The A.B.C. Course of 
EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


(Dept. 55), Paternoster House, London, E.C.4. 

















FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 


WANTED—One Million 


Men and Women who will give 


Five Shillings a Year. 

That will maintain the whole Service of 243 Life-boats. 
During the first nine months of 1921 
£102,500 have been received. 
The Institution still needs 
590,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
| Will you be “one in a million”? If so, please send your 

Five Shillings To-day. 
| Lorp HaRRowBy, GEoRGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Secretary 





i. 


Hon. Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
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THE VERY LATEST 
BOOK on MARRIAGE 


Readers of “ The New Statesman” have often read announcements of 
Many ees our clean sex books, and will admit their exceedingly 
D , 

this new volume—“ Wise Wedlock”—the author, Dr. G. 
Courtenay Beale, has given his best. It is undoubtedly the most 
complete book ever published on questions affecting marriage 
relationships. In our monthly magazine “ Health and Efficiency” 
we had recently some instructive articles on Birth Control which 
brought and still are bringing many hundreds of enquiries which 
prove that the greatest need in Sex Literature to-day is a frank, 
unequivocal volume which will give the answers to these questions 
in a clear and clean manner. You will find all the information you 


Wise “Wedlock 6/9 


Other books have touched the fringe of the subject, but in “ Wise 
Wedlock” you will have all your questions answered. Write now, 
while you think of it, to address below, enclosing cheque or postal 
order for 6s. 9d., and the book will reach you by return post in sealed 
cover. A copy of “ Health and Efficiency ” will be sent with the book. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
Dept. 169, 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, LONDOR, E.C.4. 

















VALUATIONS ’ W. E. HURCOMB, CALDER 
e House, PiccapmLy, W.! 
(corner of Dover Street), 
is THE VALUER to nearly all the leading firms of Family Solicitors, 
and to the most important Banks and their branches. The principal 
himself is mainly concerned in valuing Jewels, Pearls, Silver, &c., 
but for the valuation of Pictures, Porcelain, Tapestry, Antique and 
Modern Furniture he is assisted by a very able and competent Staff. 
The Estate Duty Office and the Public Trustee have availed 
themselves of W. E. Hurcomb’s expert knowledge, and the most 
notable valuations for Probate, &c., that have been carried out 
include Arundel Castle and Norfolk House, W. (for the executors 
of the late Duke of Norfolk); Devonshire House, Piccadilly ; 
Thornden Hall (for the executors of the late Lord Petre) ; Ugbrooke 
Park (for the executors of the late Lord Clifford of Chudleigh) ; 
the late Lord and Lady Brampton, and numerous other dukes, earls, 
baronets, knights, and hundreds of lesser degree. 


On the subject of the importance of engaging the services of an 
expert auctioneer Truth said three years ago :—‘ Nowhere is this 
demand for expert knowledge and honest dealing more necessary 
than in the auction-room, and to this fact may be attributed the 
latest extension of Mr. Hurcomb’s business to the actual conduct 
of auctions. In response to many requests from clients who have 
had dealings with him to their satisfaction, he has recently made 
arrangements for utilising his expert knowledge in this wide field.”’ 

Typical Testimonials.—** Yeovil. Cheque {1,030 4s. od. received. I am very 
satisfied with the result of the sale.”—* Kensington, 8.W. Thank you for selling 
the stars and daggers so satisfactorily and for your moderate charges. Receipt 
enclosed for £659 8s. 2d. for diamond stars and antique daggers sold at your auction.” 
—‘* Norfolk. I have received cheques ({2,459 3s.). I am really very well satisfied 
at the price, and wish to thank you. It is very satisfactory to find anyone who is 
so straightforward to deal with in a matter of this kind, and it, of course, encourages 
us all to put them in your hands.” 

W. E. Hurcomb values, buys, and sells at auction jewels, ancient 
plate, old Sheffield, modern silver, &c. Rare stamps aud stamp 
collections purchased. Special experts for porcelain, engravings, 
pictures, works of art. Auction and Estate Agent. Valuations for 
all purposes, inventories made for probate, fire, and other insurances, 
household effects, &c.—castle or cottage. With his art expert he will 
call when motoring in your neighbourhood, and for a fee of about 21s. 
will value your trifles and treasures. 


Ww. E. HURCOMB, 
Calder House (corner of Dover Street), Piccadilly, W-1. 
Telephone: REGENT 475. 
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from Western Europe. And these savage tribesmen certainly 
have their virtues. 

On the political question in the larger sense Captain Hay is 
silent. He promises at the outset to avoid all controversial 
matter, and he keeps his word, only observing at the end that, 
though we may have to withdraw for financial reasons, it is a 
grievous thought that we shall “ leave shepherdless the people 
who have confided in us, to be consumed by the uncontrolled 
fires of tribal feud and civil disruption.” But we are not quite 
so sure that the peoples of Mesopotamia, despite our good 
intentions, look at the matter in quite this light. We are not, 
indeed, convinced by Captain Hay’s admirable book that even 
the Kurds of the Arbil Division confided in us so thoroughly as 
he would have us believe. 


HOMES OF THE PAST 
Homes of the Past. By W.H. Heim. John Lane. £2 2s. 


Homes of the Past is a plea for the preservation of ancient 
monuments. We are exhorted to perpetuate what we can of the 
past, to repair as best we may the disasters caused by the in- 
difference and neglect of the Philistines, and to improve our taste 
by studying the art and craft of bygone days. Mr. Helm 
mistakes the tendencies of his time. It is true that people who 
are struggling for the necessities of existence have little leisure 
for such study. The speculative builder has wrought havoc in 
many a pleasant suburb, and the cry of “‘ homes for heroes ”’ has 
flooded our villages with abominable erections, in which no hero 
could appropriately shelter himself; but we cannot feel assured 
that he has found a panacea for all these evils in his suggestion 
that a certain number of houses, “ each of which shall be an 
original example of a particular period in our history, shall be 
selected and preserved, furnished with examples of the furniture 
of its own age and maintained as a national possession.” It is 
an excellent idea, but will it really improve our architecture and 
purify our taste? Among educated people there is very little of 
that indifference to the past which Mr. Helm deplores. Old 
houses and old furniture are the fashion, and the fashion amounts 
to acraze. There is no country town in England where you will 
not find at least a half dozen dealers in antique furniture all 
busily employed in manufacturing old oak settles or “‘ Chippen- 
dale” chairs. We are so busy over our copies and fakes that we 
have no style of our own, either in architecture or furniture. 
Yet Mr. Helm would have us study and imitate more closely still. 

The book is decorated with numerous reproductions of pen-and- 
ink drawings by Mr. A. C. Chappelow. These drawings are not 
very interesting, and when it was a question of reproducing 
some simple piece of furniture, or even some article of household 
use, such as a screw-driver, a photograph would have been more 
appropriate. Still, the book is beautifully printed and produced, 
and when his denunciations are over, Mr. Helm imparts a good 
deal of curious knowledge. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Dante Studies. By Pacer Toynsrer. Oxford University Press. 16s, 


This volume is largely concerned with minute points of research 
and scholarship which seem a little disappointing as a tribute on the 
sixth centenary of the death of Dante. Probably, however, Dr. 
Toynbee has already considered Dante in those larger aspects which 
seem most suitable for discussion on a centenary. The sections on the 
earliest illustrators of Dante and Dante in English are wonderfully 
complete, for nothing—not even a fragment of translation—escapes 
Dr. Toynbee’s vigilant eye. For most readers Cary holds the field as a 
translator, but there are many others, good, bad and indifferent, besides. 
In the shorter notes Dr. Toynbee uses his erudition to advantage, 
supplying that contemporary evidence of usage which dismisses 
ingenious interpretations. Thus he shows pretty clearly that the 
** chimney ” on which Virgil set down Dante ( Inferno, 34) was not what 
A. J. Butler, an Alpine climber, naturally took it to be. Butler relied 
on French usage of the word, but the Italian, which Dr. Toynbee pro- 
duces, is more to the point, and supplies a contrast to the “ burella,” 
“dungeon,” which follows. In the Paradiso Dante associates the 
appearance of St. John with dazzling light. Dr. Toynbee shows that 
this effulgence of light is a characteristic detail of the legend of St. 
John in sources accessible to Dante. In Dante’s Letter to Henry VII. 
he establishes “‘ Anubis” as an equivalent to Mercury, against the 
reading a nubitus. Incomplete Shakespeareans may be glad to know 
that the Latin thirteen-syllable word in Love’s Labour Lost is in Dante ; 
but it seems rather trivial to make another cryptogram out of it. 
Durning-Lawrence, making the worst on record, might have ended the 
game, 


The Labour Chairman. By Waurer M. Crrnine. Labour Publishing 
Company. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Citrine has written primarily with the object of helping Labour 
organisations in the conduct of their business, but there is no political 
party that would not benefit if its rank-and-file would study his book. 
That the chairman of a meeting should know the rules which govern 
public discussion is certainly essential, and, generally speaking, he 
has a working knowledge of them. But what an enormous amount of 
time (and temper) might be saved if every delegate to every political or 
industrial conference would master the contents of Mr. Citrine’s 
admirably clear and comprehensive little handbook! Even those who 
understand the conduct of public meetings tolerably well may enjoy 
reading the numerous examples of how and how not to do it. And 
the whole gives one a curious sense of pride in this peculiarly English 
product, the laws relating to the orderly procedure in public business, 
The Romans might perhaps have produced such a code ; one doubts 
if any other nation could, or whether, having produced it, they could 
adhere to it with that reverence which the Englishman pays to the 
rules of debate once he has grasped them. Statute law cannot 
command a greater respect. 


Epilepsy, Hysteria and Neurasthenia. By Isaac G. Brices, A.R.S.I. 
Methuen. 5s. 


This ‘‘ book of good advice for epileptics and neuropaths, and for 
those who have to deal with them ”—-so it is described upon its jacket— 
is written by a layman for laymen. Its author even aggravates this 
audacity by the wit and whimsicality with which he treats his subject. 
He arrests attention by the interjection of such scraps of information 
as that “‘ the diet at homes for epileptics is usually vegetarian,” that a 
blood corpuscle travels a mile a day, and that cach of us has in his body 
enough phosphorus for eight thousand boxes of matches. And in less 
than one hundred and fifty pages he touches on matters so diverse as the 
chemistry of digestion, mendelism, patent medicines, the care of the 
ears, tape-worms, the germ-plasm theory and the disadvantages of 
belonging to a small religious sect. In a word, Mr. Briggs is most un- 
professional—and most entertaining. The story which he quotes of 
the little girl who was told that she need not fear the dark because 
God would be with her, and who replied: “I wish you’d take God 
away and leave the candle,” is typical of his method in pointing a 
moral. His book is full of cheery optimism and common sense and 
should prove of the greatest value as a moral tonic for neuropaths. 
It is, moreover, thoroughly scientific ; the ‘‘ advice ” is based upon the 
very latest researches, where such have been available, so that it can 
confidently be recommended to parents, nurses and others who have 
the care of these invalids. 


Tired Radicals and Other Papers. By Water Weyi. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. 2 dollars. 

Among the young American progressives active in the movement 
which, in 1912, Roosevelt exploited and so pitilessly ‘‘ let down,” 
none had a mind of finer quality than Walter Weyl, afterwards a 
member of the group which founded the New Republic. He was in 
Europe ten years ago, and again in 1919, when he was a keen observer 
of the proceedings of the Sankey Coal Commission and the Paris 
Conference. His death at the close of that year was universally re- 
garded as a serious loss to the higher journalism of America. This 
little collection of papers is representative of various sides of his work : 
his view of the class war in the United States, his amused admiration 
of the way in which we in England meet and deal with our political 
and industrial crises, and his challenging judgment of the new forces 
in China and Japan. Most striking of all is the article on Woodrow 
Wilson at the Conference, in which, under the heading of “‘ Prophet 
and Politician,” Walter Weyl anticipated Mr. Keynes and the others 
with a piece of critical analysis that deservedly made a stir at a time 
when very few of the general public had reached an understanding of 
what was happening in Paris. The last paper in the volume, “The 
Clash of the Races,” is a suggestive study of the immigration problem 
as it stood when the overturn in Europe stopped the flow from Europe. 
The writing throughout is of conspicuous excellence. 


Proletcult. By Epen and Cepar Pavut. Leonard Parsons. 4s. 6d. 

The indefatigable authors of this latest addition to the New Era 
series accept Rathenau’s opinion that “‘new ideas make a more 
definite impression on the mind when they are associated with a new 
name.” No doubt ; but is it likely that the people of England, who 
detest pretentious labels, are going to be impressed or inspired by such 
words as “ ergatocracy ” and “proletcult” ? The answer, we should 
have said, is an emphatic negative. Besides, the idea of proletarian 
culture, or independent education of the working classes, can hardly be 
called new, at all events among any of those to whom the volume is 
addressed. It surveys and dismisses various “ false routes,” such as 
the adult school movement, the W.E.A., the université populaire, and 
the vague attempts of the American Federation of Labour, and it 
discusses, of course with admiration, the Soviet scheme of general 
education. It should perform a definite service in furnishing a shor 
account of various contemporary efforts to meet the problem and in 
stirring up discussion of the existing facilities, or lack of facilities, 
of serious education for the mass of citizens. 
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WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


Chairman of Council: T. Pater! ° ane MP. 
Stafente ane porpared Ses the Acts ond Otome Degrees of the University of London : 
there is also a two years’ course in Dy Sy Ay eee 


fone yas 2 ty t, y 


from £60 i 





EYVYERYM™MAN THEATRE 
Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. 
Nightly at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 
International Season. ‘“‘ THE RACE WITH THE SHADOW.” 


(Hamp. 7224). 





Y BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 

or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. “E.,” Lonpon TuRNine Co.; 

97 Dowss Park Road, London, E. 5. 





Be Sir R. F. Burton's Works, “‘ Memorial ” edit., 7 vols., 
fs 58.5 , Daves Holy Roman Empire, 9s.; Machen’s Heptameron, 1836, is 35.; Free- 
man’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., £5 58.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsiey, 1912, 
158. ; Expositor’s Bible, complete set, 49 vols., {10 ros. ; Hipkins’ Musical Instruments, 
Historic, Rare and Unique, 21s.; Present State of Old English Furniture, by R. W. 
Symonds, 63s.; Cinderella, 345 variants of Cinderella, etc., 1893, 308.; The Fairy 
Paith in Celtic Countries, 1911, 218.; Waite’s Hidden Church of the Holy Grail, 1909, 
{2 28.; Nutt’s Studies on the of the rc Grail, 1888, rare, iy 10s.; Max 
Beerbohm’s Christmas Garland, rst edit., {2 2s. 
£12 128.; Ernest Dowson’s Di 
— In the Great God's Hair, The Descent of the Sun and ¢ others, L.P., 1st Edits., 
weep ie tos. ; Eglinton Tournament, coloured plates, f: Petronius Arbltes 53. ; 
| om 3 ail and F Farewell, 3 vols., 1st Edits., £4 10s.; Petroni — 
1708, {3 38.; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874 £2 10s. Ay Derwin's 
Works, best edition, 13 vols., {2 10s. ;_ Budge’s History t, 8 vols., f2 2s. 
Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed copy, £6 10s, Strang’s 30 Etchings, rare, {7 73.; ; Hill’ 
Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, 1890, £3 35. ; Morris (W Wim}, Collected 'W Works, fine Library 
= “me vols., £15 1§8. (1910) ; Reign of Terror (French Revol. ), 2 vols., 1898, £3 38. ; 
a ge paper copy, Villon Socy., io; meee 's Ancient Armour, 
3 Ae folio coloured plates, £6 10s. Rupert Brooke's lected Poems, Riccardi 
Press, {2 ; John Davidson's Plays, 1894, 308. ; Maupassant’s Select Works in E: 
8 vols., £2 23. ; Senet Seaein, Lite oS Seses : Smollett’s Works. 
ed. by Saintsbury, 7 i» 253.5 
have failed to find te yA try me. am the most ¢ 
Libraries pee See GREAT BOOKSHOP, 


bookfinder extant. 
John Bright Street, 





OOKS.—Thackeray’s Works, 2,000 illus., 20 vols., {10; Pepys’ 

aio, by Wheatley, 10 vols., {7; Dict. National Biography, 67 vols., hf. 

» £45, cost £80 ; Ruskin’s Works, 39 vols., £24, cost {42; Decameron, 

_— plates, tos. 64.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £21; Caldecott’s Picture 

Books (16), 248.; “* Punch, ” zoo vols. (in 25), £12, cost f°; Pierre Ioti’s A Spahi’s 

Love Story, 21s. Catalogues free. State wants. books supplied. Books 

tought 3,000 wanted. List free. Wanted, Marsfield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902 ; 

Ask Mamma, 1858; Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols.; John Mytton, 1835 or 1837; 
Ackermann’s Publications ; Orme’s British Field Sports; Life of Napoleon, 1815; 

sets of Standard Authors. Entire libraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND BROS., 

2t John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


[Spoarans WORKS ON HEALTH AND HYGIENE, by Dr. 
A. Lorand. Old Age Deferred: the Causes of Old and its postponement 
by therapeutic and hygienic my 3 Pp. 480. and Longevity through 
Rational Diet: a complete treatise on diet and 425. Building Human 
os a study of the increase of ae — by hygienic and therapeutic 
means, pp. 452. Roy. 8vo, cloth gilt, each vol. » Sa, Cee talogue free.—Tur 
Minerva Co., 9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester 


ART GALLERY. 


L ounon GROUP. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
October 24 to ee 16 (all day Saturdays). Admission 1s. 3d. 
MANSARD GALLER 
HEAL and SON, Ltd. - 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


LITERARY. 


A StHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and to Mr. ArtH#ur STocKwELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted 
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BOOKS. 
REMAINDERS. 
November Catalogue of Books at reduced prices is now ready and 
may be had on application. her 9 books included in this list are 
all in new condition as published 


William Ginisher, Ltd. 
Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London, W. 

















£25,000 


URGENTLY NEEDED 
BY THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 
SHAFTESBURY HOMES 





and the 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Ro _ Navy and Mercantile Marine. 


9,000 boys have been trained for 

1,100 boys and girls now being main 
Patrons - - -— THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - - H.R.H. THE —— OF WALES, E.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer- - - - =~ Cc, E. MaLp’ M.A, 
Deputy Chairman -_-|----- == F. H. 

Chairman of * Arcthuss © Committee - Howson F. Devitt, " 

Joint Secretaries -H. Bristow WALLEN: HENRY G. COPELAND. 

Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 


The ery Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ wane Ship, 
64 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


po t- uc and Emigration. 


CLayTon, Esq. 


























PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout, 
Dec. 6th.— EGYPT, THE NILE (to the rst Cataract), PALESTINE, 52 days, 
Jan. sth. ALGERIA, TUNISIA. 24 days. 69 gns. 


Feb. 4th.—_GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 5 weeks. 98 gns. 
Feb. 6th.—_ MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF N. ‘AFRICA, “The Garden of Allah ” 





(de Luxe). 31 days. 115 gus. 
ant ann” these and other tours from Miss Bismor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 
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‘ PRE ridend 71%) of 6% Loan Stock 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
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BOURNEMOUTH: By = Hurst Boarding House. 
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in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Mise at, Susan E.uis. — — 


es. Illustrated Booklet and advice free.— 
IELDS BUREAUX, Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S AUTUMN BOOKS. 
(A selection accidentally omitted from the list which we published 

on October 8th.) 

Epwin Austin AsBey, R.A. By E, V. Lucas. Upwards of 160 
Illustrations. £6 6s. 

VERMEER OF Detrr. By E, V. Lucas. 12 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

ELIzABETHAN DRAMA. by Janet Spens. 6s. 

Lire AND LiTeERATURE. By E. B. Osborn. 7s. 6d. 

Evuriripes AND SHAw. By Gilbert Norwood. 7s. 6d. 

Music AND Lire. By W. J. Turner. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Sunny Srpe. By A. A. Milne. 6s. 

Cuaucer’s ENGLAND, By G. G. Coulton. 12 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. 12s, 6d, 

Watrton’s Lives. Special Edition. 25 copies. £3 3s. 

Paropres REGAINED. By “ Evoe” (E. V. Knox). Illustrations by 
George Morrow. 5s. 

Urpanities. By E. V. Lucas. [Illustrated by G. L. Stampa. 7s. 6d. 

THe WHEREFORE AND THE Wry: New RuyMes ror OLp CHILDREN. 
By A. P. Herbert. 40 Illustrations by George Morrow. 3s. 6d. 

Humours OF THE STREET. By G. L. Stampa. Introduction by 
W. Pett Ridge. 6s. 

REMBRANDT’s Parntirncs: Essay on His Lire anp Work. By 
D. S. Meldrum. £2 2s. 

ENGLISH JEWELLERY FROM THE 5TH CENTURY TO 1800. By Joan 
Evans. Plates in Colour and 32 in Monotone. £2 12s. 6d. 

Tue ComPpLeTe BrvuiaRD Prayer. By Charles Roberts. New and 
Revised Edition. 10s. 6d. 

A Snort History oF THE Papacy. By Mary I. M. Bell. 2s. 

NATIONAL WELFARE AND Decay. By William McDougall. 10 
Illustrations and Diagrams. 6s. 

Tue PsycHoLoGy or Sociery, By Morris Ginsberg. 6s. 

Tue Psycmwonocy or Mepicine. By T. W. Mitchell. 6s. 

Psycno-Anauysis. By R. H. Ru 6s. 

Tue Arr or Cricket. rd Warwi . Armstrong, Captain of the 
Australian XI. 16 5s. or 6s. 

TurouGcH SrarvinG Russia. By C. E. Bechhofer. 5s. 

Space—TrmeE—MAtTTerR. By Hermann Weyl. 2ls. 

EINSTEIN THE SEARCHER. By Alexander Moszkowski. 12s. 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION TO THE THeorY or Rexativiry. By Lyndon 
Bolton. 38 Diagrams. 5s. 

RELATIVITY AND THE UNIVERSE. By Dr. Harry Schmidt. 3s. 

Tue Ineas or Ernsre’s Tueory. By Prof. J. H. Thirring. 5s. 

Tue Fourta DIMeNsION Stmpty Expnarnep. Essays selected from 
those submitted in The Scientific American’s Prize Contest. 


7s. 6d. 
THE CITY 


HERE is no very decided tendency in the investment 
markets. The fact that the £20,000,000 of 3 per 
cent. Local Loan Stock was immediately over- 

subscribed shows both that there is plenty of money at 
present available for investment and that the demand is 
for safety. The price at which the Loan was offered, viz., 
£52 per £100, seems unnecessarily low, and in view 
of the inevitability sooner or later of a big Loan to fund part 
of the floating debt, one would have thought that the 
Treasury would aim at improving the national credit ; 
perhaps, however, the urgency of securing the ten-and-a-half 
millions this Loan has produced outweighed the other 
consideration, although the amount seems hardly large 
enough to warrant it. The rate at which the Government 
raises a is of the utmost importance to the tax-payer, 
as a difference of one per cent. in the issue price may 
mean millions per annum more to the investing class 
and from the tax-payers respectively. If the Irish question 
should be satisfactorily settled, a still further lowering of 
the Bank rate is probable, and this might enable the 
Government to place a Loan on better terms. The 
Australian 6 per cent. Loan did net go so well, but in 
the present temper of the investing public it is sure 
to be absorbed soon, and at its present price of 95} 
is quite an attractive investment. Underwriters had to 
take up fifty-two per cent. of the Pearson and Knowles 
74 per cent. debentures, which were offered at 97; these 
should be obtainable a point or two below that price and, in 
my Opinion, constitute an attractive industrial investment. 
The offer of the Russian Government to recognise State 
loans incurred by the Tsarist Government has pleased 
both the London and Paris Stock Exchanges—not that the 
informed have the faintest anticipation that recognition 
means payment, but because they think the investing public, 
and particularly the French, who have so many thousands 
of millions of franes sunk in Russian leans, will fee! more 
cheerful and be more inclined to lose a few more thousands 
of millions in other directions. 

* * 


i 


One of the questions arising out of the recent awful 
—- at the Oppau Works of the Badische Aniline and 
Soda Company is that of responsibility for the losses 


incurred by individuals, business concerns and munici- 
palities. The explosion last Wednesday at the Levinstein 
dyeworks in Manchester, although, fortunately of a minor 
character, shows that there is always the possibility of 
something like this occurring. In the case of the Oppau 
disaster it must be remembered that hundreds of houses in 
adjacent towns were damaged, that thousands of windows 
were shattered, many houses at great distances from the 
factory being razed to the ground, and, of course, there was 
the still greater material loss suffered by the dependents of 
the workers who lost their lives. The works actually 
belonged to a separate company, the share capital of which 
is held jointly by nearly all the great German chemical 
companies ; the resources of that company, regarded as a 
separate entity, would be insufficient to make good more 
than a fraction of the damage, but it appears that the 
exploitation of the factory was being carried on by the 
Badische Company, which figured in the tax registers of the 
municipality as being liable for rates. It appears probable 
that all the participants in the ownership of the destroyed 
factory, practically the whole German chemical industry, 
are liable for the damage. So far as the families of the 
workers are concerned, there does not appear to be any 
question in dispute, for the Badische Company immediately 
paid the sum of 2,000 marks to each family the bread winner 
of which lost his life in the explosion, and stated that any 
injured person who could no longer be employed by the 
company would receive from the latter a pension which, 
added to whatever he received from insurance funds, would 
bring his income up to the amount of the wages previously 
earned, plus an additional allowance for each child, while 
widows would receive a pension of half the amount of the 
wages their husbands had been receiving. What is 
going to happen with ee to the damage caused te 
property—whether this will be made good by the insurance 
companies, or whether, as has been urged in some quarters, 
the State must take responsibility for the damage caused by 
an industry which has proved to be of so dangerous a nature 
—remains to be settled. The whole question bristles with 
diffieulties. Here, the lawyers would thrive on it for a 
generation, but that professicn is less influential in Germany, 
so that the sufferers by the explosion will probably receive 
some compensation during their lifetime. 
* * * 





I trust that the frequent references in this column to the 
liquor trade do not weary readers, but every time I look 
round to discover some industry of which one may, for a 
change, speak cheerfully, I find I am reduced to the one 
interesting and influential trade which continues to show 
increasing profits, and is now practically the only depart- 
ment of British industry that is able to continue the pleasant 
pues of dividing up undistributed profits in the shape of 

nus shares, or—a more subtle process—of paying up out 
of undistributed profits the uncalled liability on existing 
shares. A case in point is that of the Highland Distilleries 
Company, Ltd., the capital of whieh consists of 40,000 shares 
of £5 each, of which £3 10s. has been called up. The 
directors now propose to split these shares into the denomi- 
nation of £1 each, making 200,000 shares of £1 each, with 
14s. paid up on them. Afterwards, they propose to 
capitalise part of the undivided profits of the company, 
and to pay up the uncalled sum of 6s. per £1 share. The 
capital will then consist of 200,000 shares of £1 each, fully 
paid. As one of the financial weeklies sagely remarks, 
“ this method of getting rid of the uncalled liability is likely 
to appeal to the shareholders.” The report of Hammond’s 
Brad! ord Brewery Company, Ltd., for the year ended 
September 30th last, shows that after providing for Excess 
Profits Duty, Corporation Tax, etc., the profits were £54,911 
as against £51,644 for the previous year. The nominal 
dividend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares is the same 
as last year, but this time the shareholders receive an 
additional bonus of 5 per cent., as against 3 per cent. a year 
ago. Add to this the fact that the country’s beer con- 
sumption for the year ended March 31st last was 26,284,000 
barrels, against 24,757,000 in the year 1919-20, and 
12,721,000 in 1918-19, and that its consumption of spirits 
was 20,162,000 gallons, against 24,267,000 in 191920 but 
only 15,591,000 in 1918-19, and it will be seen that we have 
im this country at least one industry that is prosperous, 
however bad others may be. A. Emm Davies. 
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Mestmin ster Gazette 


D*% not fail to secure your copy of the 


first issue of the Westminster Gazette. 
The Westminster is “ something new 
in newspapers.” It gives “all the news 
from all the world.” It represents the 


Mr. Prohack 
by 
Arnold Bennett 


This fascinating story 
relates the romantic 
adventures of a Civil Ser- 
vant in the World of the 
New Rich since the 





War. Mr. Prohack is 
Mr. Arnold Bennett. Arnold Bennett at his 
very best. The book 


will be exclusive to the Westminster for many 
weeks before it is published in book form, Start 
reading it Monday next. 


A 


Famous Editor 


The Westminster will 
be under the political 
control of Mr. J. A. 
Spender. He has an 
international reputa- 
tion as a statesman 
among journalists, and 
is a journalist who 
mingles with states- 





men. 


Mr. J. A. Spender. 





finest service, 


writers 


news 
topics. 


Startling 
Revelations 


The elusive secret of 
Mr. Wilson’s person- 
ality and policies has 
at last been disclosed # 
by the secretary. 


Dramatic light is thrown 
on such questions as : 


Why did Wilson adopt the 
lic “Watchful Wait- 


E y of 
ng”? 
What were his views on the 


“ Lusitania’’ Tragedy ? 

Why he said he was “‘ too proud 
to fight " ? 

Why did he bar Elihu Root 
from the Paris Conference ? 
What he thought of the Paris 
Conference and the Bolsheviks ? 









Mr. \Voodrow Wilson and 
his Secretary. 

These sensational intimacies of high politics in serial 

form will appear in England exclusively #1 the West- 


minster Gazette. 


The 
Acting Editor 


will be Mr. J. B. Hobman, 
Editor Birmingham Ga- 
zette (1912-21). All the 
features which have 
made the Evening West- 
minster famous abroad 
as a representative of 
the best British opinions 
on Politics, Letters, and 
all phases of national 
life will be retained. 





Mr. J. B. Hobman. 


the most brilliant 
on all subjects —Finance, Parlia- 
ment, Labour and Capital, Sports, Women’s 
Do not miss the opening chapters 
of the great New Novel by Arnold Bennett. 
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